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Conference Goers to Visit Karamu 


Conference 
17-20 will 
have an opportunity to enjoy not only 


National 
November 


Visitors to the 
on Government 


several days of coping with fundamental 
problems of government and citizenship 
but also a entertainment 
that is uniquely typical of Cleveland. 


known the 


program of 


The Conference city is 
world over for its fostering and en- 
couragement of the cultures and arts of 
its ethnic groups. 

The program Sunday, November 17, 
will start with a tour of the city termi- 
nating at Karamu House, about which 
Holiday magazine has said, “Without 
parallel in America no one who 
visits Cleveland should miss Karamu.” 

Following a buffet supper at Karamu 
House, the visitors will enjoy a program 
of music and dancing in the two 
theaters of the famous community cen- 
ter which was established in 1915 in the 
heart of Cleveland’s most congested 
Negro area. 

For the evening of Monday, Novem- 
ber 18, there will be cocktails, dinner 


and a show consisting of numbers by 
typical cosmopolitan groups in the Mid- 
Day Club on the top floor of one of the 
largest downtown buildings less than 
two blocks from the Carter Hotel, Con- 
ference headquarters. There will be an 
orchestra and dancing following the 
dinner. The club affords a fine view of 
Lake Erie and the waterfront. 

‘ : 
Conference to See 
City Reports Films 

\ selection of motion picture films 
used by cities to report to their citizens 
will be shown at the 63rd annual Na- 
tional Conference on Government No- 
vember 17-20 in Cleveland. 

Included will be films on St. Louis, 
Burbank, Philadelphia and Phoenix. 

The Conference will hear many nota- 
ble speakers at luncheons, the annual 
dinner and the score or more panel and 
other sessions. Cecil Morgan, president 
of the League, and Governor LeRoy 


(Continued on page 496) 


Left: Performers at the world famous Karamu House, at which visitors to the National Conference 


on Government will be entertained. Righi: A Ukranian group is typical of the nationality 


which will be seen by Conference-goers. 


groups 





Seminars Help Shape NML Project 


Seminars attended by political scien- 
tists and other authorities on govern- 


ment representing eighteen states were 
held September 4 and 7 in the Osborn 
Room of the Carl H. Pforzheimer Build- 


ing. The sessions, which ran during the 


afternoon and evening, were devoted to 
planning the National Municipal 
League’s three-year program of state 
constitutional studies that calls for the 
development of five monographs. 

Background memoranda, prepared by 
W. Brooke Graves, Emil J. Sady, York 
Willbern and Coleman Woodbury, pro- 
vided the basis for discussion at the 
meetings. 

Participating in the seminars were: 

Guthrie S. Birkhead, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Karl A. Bosworth, University 
of Connecticut: Don L. Bowen, Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration: 
Arthur W. Bromage, University of 
Michigan: Charlton F. Chute, Institute 
of Public Administration; Frederic N. 
Cleaveland, University of North Caro- 
lina: John Corcoran, Public Adminis- 
tration Service: Winston W. Crouch, 
University of California: Robert T. Da- 
land, University of Connecticut: 

Also Paul David, The Brookings 
Institution: Ernest A. Engelbert, Uni- 
versity of California: James W. Fesler, 


Yale University; William L. Frederick, 


Council of State Governments: Samuel 
K. Gove. Illinois: W. 
Brooke Graves, Library of Congress: 
Lee S. Greene, University of Tennessee: 
Morton of Chi- 


cago; Victor Jones, University of Cali- 


University of 


Grodzins, University 
fornia: 

Also John Kernochan, Columbia Uni- 
Edward Kresky, New York 
Temporary State Commission on the 
Constitutional Convention: W. 
Lockard, Connecticut College; Bayless 
Manning, Yale University: Harvey 
Mansfield, Ohio State University: Ros- 
coe C. Martin, Syracuse University: 
Dean E. McHenry, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dayton D. McKean, University 
of Colorado; Joseph E. McLean, New 


Jersey Department of Conservation and 


versity; 


Duane 


Economic Development; 

Also Vincent Ostrom, University of 
Oregon: Roy V. Peel, University of 
Utah; William Pincus, The Ford Foun- 
dation: Emmette S. Redford, University 
of Texas; Bennett M. Rich, Rutgers 
University: Emil Sady, United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration: 
Wallace S. Sayre, Columbia University; 
Victoria Schuck, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; Lloyd M. Short, University of 
Minnesota; Gilbert Steiner, University 
of Illinois; Harvey Walker, Ohio State 


(Continued on page 496) 


The two groups of political scientists and other authorities which met in the Osborn Room to discuss 
the League's program of studies relating to the improvement of state constitutions are pictured above 


and below. 
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Editorial Comment 


Awakening 


R more than a generation the 

experts have been pointing with 
alarm to the mess that the nation’s 
metropolitan areas would be_ in 
today. 

The weakness was that the experts 
were talking largely to one another, 
frequently with vocabularies that 
only they understood. 

Now it is different. The mess is 
here. Business, labor and political 
leadership, as well as civic and aca- 
demic forces, have become acutely 
aware of the fact that they have a 
, monstrous bear by the tail and that 
something must be done even though 
it is pretty late. There has never 
been a time when so many maga- 
zines, newspapers and other mass 
media have dealt with the problem, 
and in terms all can understand. 

This awakening is apparent in an 
especially hopeful form in the in- 
creasing number of official and un- 
official studies of specific areas. Re- 
ports resulting from these studies hit 
home with, for example, such jarring 
statements as the following from the 
recent report, Path of Progress for 
Metropolitan St. Louis,’ which con- 
cluded one of the most exhaustive 
surveys: 

“There are limits to the capabil- 
ities of municipalities located in 
metropolitan areas to cope with gov- 
ernmental problems. Matters which 
in a rural or semi-rural community 
are local in nature frequently lose 
this characteristic in metropolitan 
centers where many governmental 
units exist in close proximity to each 
other. In such areas, the ability of 


1 See also page 469, this issue. 


cities and towns to deal effectively 
with the total range of local prob- 
lems is greatly diminished if not 
completely destroyed. Traffic limita- 
tions enforced in one city, for ex- 
ample, affect the flow of traffic in 
bordering communities. Similarly, 
inadequate transportation facilities 
in adjoining municipalities impede 
communication, hinder economic 
growth and lessen the satisfaction 
of urban living. Problems of this 
character lie outside the jurisdic- 
tional limits of any one municipality. 
They must therefore be attacked on 
a broader geographical and govern- 
mental base than the individual city 
or town. Municipalities, no matter 
how well organized and financed. can 
no more cope with metropolitan 
problems on an individual basis than 
could the states deal effectively with 
national problems prior to the estab- 
lishment of a federal republic in 
1789.” 

The Public Administration Service 
report, The Government of Metro- 
politan Sacramento,” puts the situa- 
tion on the line: “The tremendous 
increase in the rate of development 
of metropolitan areas can no longer 
be written off merely as an interest- 
ing trend. This phenomenon must 
be recognized as the new pattern of 
American life.” 

Citing the recent, current and ex- 
pected growth of metropolitan areas 
and describing “the basic factors 
contributing to this almost alarming 
trend,” the Sacramento report issues 
this challenge: 

“One significant, often neglected 


2 See the Review, July 1957, page 362. 
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fact should be emphasized: the fac- 
tors responsible for metropolitan 
growth are being intensified and are 
taking on new forms. Technological 
change may soon revolve around 
atomic power. The science of agri- 
culture rushes on and the mecha- 
nized farm becomes _ standard. 
Powerful autos, teamed with single 
and double-decked expressways, 
bring thousands of cars an hour into 
underground and multi-level parking 
garages, tying suburbs to the central 


A Look at 


ECAUSE ONE city recently re- 

verted to partisan local elections 
after a four-year trial of a nonparti- 
san ballot, some wishful thinkers are 
hailing this isolated oddity as a 
trend. 

Just to keep the record straight, 
let it be said that the trend con- 
tinues, as it has for many years, to- 
ward the conduct of municipal affairs 
on a nonpartisan basis. In 1938, 51 
per cent of United States cities over 
5,000 had nonpartisan local elections. 
In 1957 this had grown to 61 per 
cent. 

Add to this the large one-party 
areas of the country where any con- 
test is intra-party and the growing 
number of voters who like to con- 
sider themselves “independents” and 
it will be seen readily which way the 
wind blows. 

But memory is short. It is easy 
for a new generation to forget the 
compelling reasons for the popular 
demand that schools and municipal 
operations be conducted free from 
any consideration of national party 
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city with stronger bonds. Helicop- 
ters lift passengers to and from the 
edge of town and jets draw metro- 
politan units closer together. Fac- 
tories grow bigger or expand and de- 
centralize—in either case contribut- 
ing to metropolitan growth. 

“These developments are more 
than handwriting on the wall. They 
are huge, neon-lighted billboards 
reading ‘Metropolitanism is here to 
stay—the puzzle will not grow sim- 
pler—solve it now.’ ” 


the Record 


affiliations. Few advocates of “party 
responsibility” (gentle words for the 
patronage system) in our cities would 
presume openly to advocate a return 
to the days when the district leader 
could get a man put on the police 
force and promoted. 


The idea that national parties 
should stay out of municipal politics 
is not just the idle dream of reform- 
ers. The late Boies Penrose, who 
could hardly be accused of disloyalty 
to his party, said: 

“One general principle is establish- 
ing itself: that municipal government 
increases in efficiency in the exact 
ratio in which it is divorced from 
partisan politics.” He added that “in 
my judgment party efficiency and 
capacity for general public service 
increases in the ratio in which it dis- 
entangles_ itself from municipal 
politics.” 

Good men, regardless of party af- 
filiation, usually do not differ in their 
devotion to the welfare of their 
community. It is senseless to erect 
meaningless barriers between them. 





Lowden of 


Illinois 


Two volumes on life and times of Frank O. Lowden— 


politician, public administrator, statesman—reviewed. 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW* 


EN Frank O. Lowden, who 
was born in Minnesota, was 
growing up in Iowa, there can be no 
doubt that he was reading not only 
the Bible and the newspapers, but 
also that he was nurtured on a liter- 
ary diet of McGuffey’s readers and 
also, quadrenially, on a campaign 
biography of a candidate for presi- 
dent—a biography always entitled 
the Life and Times of Rutherford 
B. Hayes or the Life and Times of 
James A. Garfield. Biographies thus 
styled purported to tell the story of 
the life of a political character and 
perforce included a survey of his 
times. 

In Lowden of Illinois,: Professor 
William T. Hutchinson, of the De- 
partment of History at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has written not only 
the life of Governor Lowden but also 
around that central figure an excel- 
lent history of the times, the politi- 


* Mr. Brownlow, director of the Public 
Administration Clearing House from 1931 
until his retirement in 1945—has had a 
varied career. He was Washington cor- 
respondent for the Nashville Banner, city 
editor of the Louisville Times and editor 
of the Paducah News-Democrat, a com- 
missioner of Washington, D.C., city mana- 
ger of Petersburg, Virginia, and Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, author of books and other 
publications in the public administration 
field, and officer from time to time of 
various professional organizations. 

1 Lowden of Illinois. The Life of Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden. Vol. I: City and 
State; Vol. II: Nation and Countryside. 
By William T. Hutchinson. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 1957. 767 pp. 
$15. 


cal, social, financial, industrial, agri- 
cultural and international events in 
which the governor played his part 
as a participant as well as an ob- 
server; an actor as well as an inter- 
preter. It is the story of the various 
endeavors of an ambitious man who 
often succeeded in his undertakings 
but who oftentimes was frustrated. 
The defeat of Lowden’s highest aim 
—the presidency of the United States 
—turned out to be not only a defeat 
of Lowden but, in essence, a thwart- 
ing of the highest desires and hopes 
of the people of the nation to which 
he was devoted and, perhaps it is 
not too much to say, the hopes of the 
peoples of the world. 

Had the National Republican Con- 
vention in 1920 nominated Lowden 
for president, there is little doubt 
that the United States would have 
been spared the scandals that charac- 
terized the lack of leadership of 
President Harding and the callous 
indifference to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country that character- 
ized the narrow concept of the func- 
tions of the presidency held by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

More than that, there is ample 
evidence in Professor Hutchinson’s 
history of the times as well as his 
exposition of Governor Lowden’s 
thinking, to encourage one’s belief 
that had Lowden been elected presi- 
dent in 1920, the United States 
would not have withdrawn from the 
world, it would not have descended 
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into the slough of despond of the iso- 
lationist era, it would not have 
shirked its world responsibilities and 
perhaps might have avoided the hor- 
rors of World War II and might have 
arrested, if not prevented, the waves 
of totalitarianism that swept over so 
many of the nations of the world. 

That is not to say that Lowden 
was a supporter of Woodrow Wilson 
in his fight for the League of Nations, 
for he was not; it is only to say that 
he was a moderate who sought the 
middle way. It is not to say that he 
was not a partisan; in fact, he was 
a partisan; he was a Republican 
from his early youth even though, as 
a boy, he was tempted to follow his 
father into the Democratic party. If 
the eighteen-year-olds had had the 
ballot in Iowa, he actually would 
have voted the Democratic ticket. 
He was what one might call a con- 
servative liberal or a liberal con- 
servative or even a Tory democrat, 
but he was not a reactionary. A 
faithful and loyal Republican, he 
was able always to put the general 
interest ahead of a strictly party in- 
terest in times of crisis. 


Born on Farm 


Born in rural Minnesota, the son 
of a farmer blacksmith and a mother 
of great native intelligence, growing 
up in Iowa, he had no heart for the 
hard work of the farm boy. Skipping 
all the rough chores possible, he 
sought an educational advance to- 
ward a profession; at the same time 
he absorbed a love of the country 
and a knowledge of the problems of 
the farm and the farmers which was 
to flower eventually into the ruling 
passion of his life. 

Young Lowden got his education 
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the hard way and achieved his goal 
of admission to the bar with the in- 
tention of making the practice of the 
law his life’s profession. Upon advice 
of his Des Moines friends—one of 
whom was James B. Weaver, the 
agrarian leader and the Populist 
candidate for president in 1892—he 
went to Chicago. There his industry, 
his frugality and the charm of his 
personality put him in the path of 
success. 

That charm of his was, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, a notable charac- 
teristic of the man. Not very tall, 
but very erect; always flawlessly 
clad, handsome of face and figure, 
his countenance reflected his enjoy- 
ment of his contacts with his fellow 
human beings, even if sometimes it 
also was clouded over with the dark 
shadows of his disappointments with 
some of them. From the very first, 
Lowden was a social success in what- 
ever group with which he came in 
contact. It was marked by his fellows 
in the Y.M.C.A., it was marked 
among his fellow young lawyers and 
it was marked in his early essays in- 
to politics as a reform leader in the 
affairs of his ward. 

It was most marked in society. It 
led to his engagement and marriage 
to Florence Pullman, the daughter 
of George M. Pullman, one of the 
richest men in the country. He won 
the heart of Florence Pullman despite 
the coolness of her dominating father. 
At their marriage at the Pullman 
home in Chicago on April 29, 1896, 
among the guests present were the 
Andrew Carnegies, the John D. 
Rockefellers, the Henry Flaglers, the 
Stephen B. Elkinses, Supreme Court 
Justices Brown, Field and Harlan, 
General and Mrs. Nelson Miles, 
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former President and Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, the Marshall Fields, the 
Robert T. Lincolns, the Philip 
Armours, the Shelby Culloms, Mrs. 
James G. Blaine, Mrs. Ulysses S. 
Grant, Mrs. Philip H. Sheridan, Mrs. 
John A. Logan, making, as the news- 
papers said at the time, the occasion 
“one of the most brilliant in many 
years.” 

Thus Lowden became one of the 
consciously rich. But much more im- 
portant, Lowden gained in Florence 
Pullman a wife whose understanding 
sympathy sustained and comforted 
him—and often guided him—through 
a long and happy married life. In- 
deed, one of the most striking things 
to be observed in the two volumes of 
Professor Hutchinson’s life of Low- 
den is the “leitmotif’” of mutual de- 
votion that runs throughout the 


footnotes and other quotations from 


Florence Pullman Lowden’s diary, 
which she began before their mar- 
riage and in which the last entry was 
made on the day of her death. 

Lowden early left the law as a 
profession, to devote a major part 
of his interest to a business. It was 
the era of mergers and he succeeded 
in putting together several profitable 
combinations of industry, one that 
survives being the National Biscuit 
Company, which he began under the 
symbol of “Uneeda Biscuit.”’ 

Not all these efforts were success- 
ful; but he made money, became in- 
dependently wealthy and he was of 
material assistance in managing the 
financial affairs of both his mother- 
in-law’s and his wife’s huge estates. 

The Lowdens early sought a place 
to live in the country and found it 
some 80 miles west of Chicago on 
the Rock River in Ogle County on 
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Sinnissippi Farm. Here he began his 
career in country life. 

For Lowden, politics at first was 
only an avocation, but more and 
more it became his consuming in- 
terest. His two terms in Congress as 
a successor to the eminent Robert R. 
Hitt introduced him to Washington 
but were plagued by recurrent spells 
of ill health. It was here that his 
commanding presence and his great 
social graces introduced him to the 
political leaders and the _ political 
journalists of the country. It was 
then, indeed, that this reviewer first 
met him. 


An Independent Governor 


As governor of Illinois, to which 
position he arrived after many a 
hard-fought factional and partisan 
battle, he asserted his utter inde- 
pendence of the narrow concept of 
patronage politics which had charac- 
terized so many of his adherents and 
even of his principal lieutenants, for 
he was supported by such men as 
William Hale Thompson and William 
Lorimer. At once he became the gov- 
ernor of the whole state, not merely 
the leader of his own party. At once 
he espoused the cause of the merit 
system and civil service. He seized 
upon the results of the research and 
studies made under his predecessor, 
Governor Edward F. Dunne, by such 
great political scientists as John Fair- 
lie and Walter F. Dodd, to effect a 
reorganization of the state govern- 
ment in the interest of efficiency and 
economy. That reorganization im- 
mediately attracted the attention of 
the entire country and became the 
model upon which many other states 
effected lasting reforms. 

Here also began his interest in, 
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and acceptance of, many of the ideas 
and recommendations of the National 
Municipal League. Lowden supported 
short ballot reform and the number 
of elective state officers was reduced. 
He supported the theory of the re- 
sponsible executive. Lowden, as gov- 
ernor, reversing an earlier held con- 
cept, supported the theory that the 
chief executive should exercise to the 
full not only his command of the ex- 
ecutive branch but also his leadership 
of his party in the legislature, in 
order to realize his political program. 
Thereafter, until the day of his 
death, any group seriously consider- 
ing advanced steps in governmental 
organization or in public administra- 
tion, in city, county, state or federal 
government, was likely to seek the 
advice of Frank O. Lowden. 

After the governorship, he set his 
eye on the White House. The lament- 
able story of his near-triumph and 
his final defeat, seemingly through 
the bungling of his own managers, in 
the convention of 1920 is set forth in 
great detail supported by full docu- 
mentation in Professor Hutchinson’s 
book. Again, in 1928, he sought the 
presidency only to receive the second 
place nomination for vice president, 
which he instantly declined. 

During the Coolidge and Hoover 
administrations, he struggled unsuc- 
cessfully to obtain the support of his 
party and the president for his views 
of relief for the agricultural com- 
munity, which during the period of 
the big boom was descending into the 
depths of depression. This was the 
big fight of his life. That big fight 
was not won until his party lost the 
presidency and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt came into the White House. 
Roosevelt, as governor of New York, 
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had frequently sought and had heavi- 
ly relied upon Lowden’s advice. At 
the very first, Lowden was happy 
with the Roosevelt farm program, but 
Lowden, the agrarian, did not like 
the Roosevelt labor policies nor the 
Roosevelt fiscal policies nor the New 
Deal relief policies and, after a year 
or two, became as anti-Roosevelt as 
any other good Republican, going so 
far as to become friends again with 
Herbert Hoover. 


Advisor on Administration 


In 1936, when this reviewer, along 
with Dr. Charles E. Merriam and 
Luther Gulick, were appointed to 
serve as the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, President Roosevelt attempted 
to persuade Governor Lowden to be- 
come a member of the committee 
and, when Lowden declined, the pres- 
ident instructed us to consult with 
him and in fact he asked us to get 
the initials “F.O.L.” on every section 
of the report which we eventually 
submitted in January 1937. 

By that time, this reviewer had 
come into close contact with Gov- 
ernor Lowden. Public Administration 
Clearing House was set up in Chi- 
cago in 1931, with Lowden as its 
chairman and me as its director. 
“The Governor,” as he was always 
called with affection, continued his 
great interest in public administra- 
tion, and as chairman of the Clear- 
ing House was by no means a lay 
figure. Dr. Hutchinson says in his 
book, after recording the establish- 
ment of Public Administration Clear- 
ing House: “For the next twelve 
years Lowden probably derived more 
satisfaction from his share in its 

(Continued on page 468) 





Misleading the Voters 


Courts give little aid and comfort to those seeking to 


void elections won on the basis of misrepresentation. 


By CHARLES M. KNEIER* 


spon principle of democratic gov- 
ernment as applied in the Ameri- 
can city assumes that the voter has 
certain opinions as to policies for 
governing the city and of the men 
to whom the administration of public 
affairs should be entrusted. Difficul- 
ties arise in the application of this 
principle. The complexity of the is- 
sues are such that the voter has 
difficulty in expressing intelligent de- 
cisions or opinions when he goes to 
the polls. The problem is especially 
acute when the voter is asked to ap- 
prove or disapprove issues resulting 
from the use of the initiative and 
referendum. 

In all too many cases the voter not 
only gets no help from the campaign 
in arriving at an intelligent decision 
but also he grows more confused as 
election day approaches. Some of this 
confusion results from the material 
advanced by those who favor and 
those who oppose a candidate or 
proposition. It comes by campaign 
speeches, by handbill, letter, bill- 
board, sound truck, radio, television 
and by newspaper advertising, edito- 
rials and news stories. The voter 
receives information and misinforma- 
tion, he hears promises and dire 

* Dr. Kneier is professor of political 
science at the University of Illinois. He 
has acted as consultant to various federal 
agencies and was formerly director of re- 
search of the Illinois Legislative Council. 
Dr. Kneier is author of textbooks and read- 
ings in municipal government and has con- 


tributed articles to various publications in 
the political science field. 


predictions, some of which may be 
classed as “campaign oratory” but 
some as a deliberate attempt to mis- 
lead him. 

The issues involved when ques- 
tions are submitted to the voters 
under the initiative and referendum 
are often complex. When for ex- 
ample the issue of municipal owner- 
ship is submitted, the voter in de- 
ciding whether this function should 
be undertaken must consider present 
rates and service, the success with 
which the system of government 
regulation now provided is function- 
ing, and the promise of success of 
municipal ownership in the particular 
city. Experts in the public utility 
field may feel the need of consider- 
able study of the situation before 
answering these questions. We do 
not hesitate, however, to entrust the 
decision to the voters. When voting 
upon a bond issue, information about 
and knowledge of the financial affairs 
of the city which is not available to 
the voters is needed if an intelligent 
decision is to be made. 

The political campaign should pro- 
vide a discussion of men and of is- 
sues and help the voter make a ra- 
tional and wise decision. Unfortu- 
nately all too often appeals are made 
to emotions, prejudices and fear. The 
voter loses sight of the real merits of 
candidates and of their ability to per- 
form the duties of office honestly, 
adequately and intelligently. 

Where issues are submitted under 
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the initiative and referendum, the 
campaign in many cases is of little 
assistance to the voters in arriving at 
sound conclusions. The public opin- 
ion which is registered at the ballot 
box is the result of propagandizing 
by interest groups who stand to gain 
or lose depending upon the outcome 
of an election. Interest groups seek 
to create a public opinion favorable 
to their point of view. As pointed out 
by James Bryce, there has tended to 
develop an oligarchy within our de- 
mocracy—an oligarchy of interest 
groups.' They attempt to sway the 
voters by providing information and, 
unfortunately in some cases, misin- 
formation. Frequently the goal 
seems to be to win by any means— 
fair or foul. 


A Judicial Remedy? 


The question arises as to whether 
there is any judicial remedy avail- 


able where voters are misled by 
campaign statements, promises and 
literature. Does an apparently delib- 
erate attempt to mislead the voters 
—or an apparently honest misstate- 
ment of fact—have any bearing upon 
the validity of an election? 

Where voters are misled by cam- 
paign statements or by campaign 
promises which are not kept by a 
candidate, the only remedy available 
is to recall the official if that method 
is provided for in the particular city, 
or to fail to reelect at the end of the 
term of office. A voter in New York 
City who was disappointed with the 
performance of a mayor made an un- 
successful attempt to enforce a cam- 
paign promise by judicial action. The 
mayor, according to the petition of 


1 James Bryce, Modern Democracies 
(1921), Vol. 2, page 550. 
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the plaintiff, had violated certain 
“pledges, promises and representa- 
tions made to the voters during the 
campaign conducted by him when a 
candidate for the office of mayor.” In 
this case, the promise was one of 
non-action—a promise not to change 
certain provisions of the civil service 
law. The violation was in advocating 
such changes after election. 

In refusing to enjoin the mayor 
from advocating such changes in the 
law, the court said:* 

The authorities cited by the 
learned counsel for the plaintiff do 
not in the remotest degree tend to 
establish the remarkable proposition 
that a contract may be predicated 
upon ante-election promises, en- 
titling a voter to restrain the prom- 
iser from violating such promises. 
If the defendant may be restrained 
from advocating a measure which 
violates an ante-election promise, he 
might also be made subject to a 
mandatory injunction compelling 
him to affirmatively live up to such 
promises. The student of politico- 
legal science may discover a fertile 
field for research and thought in the 
study of the interesting question as 
to whether any legal method may be 
devised for compelling public offi- 
cials to live up to the platforms 
of principles upon which they were 
elected. 

In denying the relief sought, the 
court took the only defensible posi- 
tion. Campaign promises and the 
question as to whether there has 
been performance or non-perform- 
ance are too nebulous and uncertain 
either to establish a contract or to 
determine when there has been a 
breach. The line between “campaign 
oratory” and deliberately misleading 
statements or promises is in many 


2 O'Reilly v. Mitchel, 85 Misc. Rep. 176, 
148 N.Y.S. 88 (1914). 
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cases hard to draw. And it is not pos- 
sible to determine the effect of cam- 
paign statements and promises by 
candidates, or other factors, such as 
race, religion and lodge affiliations, 
on the outcome of an election. 


In initiative and referendum elec- 
tions, if the only objection is that un- 
true or misleading statements have 
been made during the campaign, 
generally the courts will not disturb 
the results.* As stated by the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas, in a case 
where it was claimed that false state- 
ments by agitators as to the public 
plight had influenced the voters, 
“Unscrupulous campaign methods 
must be met in some other way than 
by an action to enjoin issuance and 
sale of the bonds.’* After they have 
expressed their collective will at the 
polls in voting on measures submit- 
ted to them, the courts will not go 
behind that expression to determine 
what pre-election promises and state- 
ments motivated the voters.® 


Most courts take the position that 
the fact that the untrue or mislead- 
ing statements are made by city offi- 
cials is immaterial in so far as the 
validity of the election is concerned. 
As stated by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, ‘“Misrepresen- 
tations made during a campaign by 


3 In County of Greene v. Daniel, 102 
U.S. 187 (1880) the Supreme Court said: 
“Bonds issued under the authority of a 
popular election cannot be set aside simply 
because all that may have been said by 
interested parties, in public speeches dur- 
ing the canvass that preceded the election, 
does not turn out to be in every respect 
true.” 

4 Humphrey v. City of Pratt, 93 Kan. 
413, 144 Pac. 197 (1914). 

5 Balducci v. Strough, 135 Misc. Rep. 
346, 239 N.Y.S. 611 (1929); Kansas Power 
Co. v. City of Washington, 145 Kan. 962, 
67 P.2d 1095 (1937). 
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public officials or others will not 
vitiate an election.”® Where the 
mayor, council and board of public 
works falsely represented to the pub- 
lic in newspaper advertisements and 
handbills the amount that would be 
expended to purchase a utility, the 
Supreme Court of Indiana refused to 
hold the election void on the grounds 
that “The courts may not go behind 
the result of an election to ascertain 
the persuasions that motivated 
voters.””* 
Not Subject of Inquiry 

A public utility in Detroit at- 
tacked the validity of an election on 
the question of municipal ownership, 
alleging that the voters were misled 
by the fraudulent conduct of officials 
in their efforts to procure the street 
railway system at less than value 
“by misrepresenting, in a circular or 
otherwise, the purpose and effect of 
the vote to be taken upon the ques- 
tion of acquiring a municipal system 
of transportation.” In upholding the 
validity of the election, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that 
“the motives of the officials, and of 
the electors acting upon the proposal, 
are not subjects of judicial inquiry 
in an action like this so long as the 
means adopted for the submission of 
the question to the people conformed 
to the requirements of the law.’® 

Some courts have implied that an 
election would be held invalid if false 
or misleading campaign statements 
by public officials determined the 
result of the election. The Supreme 

6 West Missouri Power Co. v. City of 
Washington, 80 F.2d 420 (10th Cir. 1935), 
cert. den. 298 U.S. 668 (1935). 

7 Public Service Co. v. City of Lebanon, 
221 Ind. 78, 46 N.E.2d 480 (1943). 


8 Detroit United Railway v. City of 
Detroit, 255 US. 171 (1921). 
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Court of Kansas refused to invali- 
date an election where false and ex- 
travagant statements were made by 
city officials on the grounds that 
“there was no showing that the offi- 
ciousness and other irregularities at- 
tributed to the mayor and commis- 
sioners were so potent as to have 
turned the scales at the election, nor 
any likelihood that their delinquen- 
cies did have such a result.’”” 

The court implied that if there was 
such showing the election might be 
invalidated. Obviously this is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to show since 
no one can say what factors cause 
voters to vote as they do. The court 
went on to say that “persons who 
happen to hold city offices in their 
private capacity as electors are as 
free as other people to advocate their 
opinions. But as public officials they 
should maintain a reasonable sem- 
blance of neutrality.” The court up- 
held the election, however, on the 
ground there was no proof their 
action turned the scales at the 
election. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa has 
also implied that in some circum- 
stances statements or actions on the 
part of city officials which mislead 
the voters might result in holding 
an election void.’® Since the courts 
in these cases found the voters had 
not actually been misled, their state- 
ments as to the effect of misleading 
statements were dicta only and not 
binding. 

The fact that city funds are used 


9 Kansas Electric Co. v. City cf Eureka, 


142 Kan. 117, 45 P.2d 877 (1935). For 
other cases taking this position see Woulfe 
v. Morrison, 212 La. 1032, 34 So.2d 251 
(1948); Barnes v. Kansas City, 359 Mo. 
519, 222 S.W.2d 756 (1949). 

10 Johnson v. Town of Remsen, 215 Ia. 
1033, 247, N.W. 552 (1933). 
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to publish and circulate false state- 
ments has been held not to invalidate 
an election. The legality of the use 
of city funds for this purpose has no 
bearing on the legality of the elec- 
tion. The courts have pointed out 
they were not condoning such use of 
public funds but that this was a 
question to be considered in a sepa- 
rate action. 


Bond Sale Stopped 


A few courts have taken a strict 
position relative to the effect of mis- 
leading the voters in initiative and 
referendum elections. It has been 
held that a city may be estopped from 
issuing general obligation bonds to 
acquire a public utility, even though 
under the statute and the favorable 
vote of the electorate they might do 
so, on the grounds that the mayor 
and city council promised the elector- 
ate that such action would not be 
taken. As stated by the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska:™ 

To preserve self-government pub- 
lic officials in charge of, or in ob- 
taining control of, such large public 
financial and economic operations 
must be held to strict accountability 
for promises and pledges made to 
the electorate who under the law 
and by their votes confer these 
powers upon them, in order that the 
electorate may cast an _ intelligent 
ballot and protect their personal and 
property rights. 

The court held that it was inferred 
from the circumstances appearing in 
the evidence and need not be proved 
by direct evidence that the electorate 
relied upon the promises and pledges 
made by the mayor and city council. 

Where an attack was made on the 

validity of a bond issue on the 


11 May v. City of Kearney, 145 Neb. 
475, 17 N.W.2d 448 (1945). 
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grounds that the voters were 
“bribed” to vote for their issuance 
because a company promised “to 
give employment in the construction 
of said canal to bona-fide residents 
of Perkins County,” this was held 
not to be a corrupt or illegal induce- 
ment.?2 It has been held, however, 
that a manufacturer would be en- 
joined from entering into a contract 
with a city made possible by an elec- 
tion where the manufacturer “active- 
ly participated in the publishing of 
false and misleading statements seek- 
ing to influence the result of the 
election, the outcome of which would 
determine whether or not it could 
have an opportunity to sell its prod- 
ucts to the city.” 


Fair Presentation 


The court stated that it recognized 
the right of a manufacturer to en- 
gage in legitimate efforts to sell its 


products but held that there must be 
a “fair presentation of the matters at 
issue.” It held the paid advertise- 


ments in newspapers accusing a 
privately owned utility, which was 
opposing a municipal bond issue for 
the construction of a competing util- 
ity, of giving away, selling and 
bartering stock for the purpose of 
controlling the votes of persons to be 
vicious and more than booster state- 
ments. It should be noted that the 
election was not held void but the 
company which used such campaign 
tactics was enjoined from any benefit. 


12 Perkins County v. Graff, 114 F. 441 
(8th Cir., 1902). 

13 Mississippi Power Co. v. City of 
Starkville, 4 F. Supp. 833 (N.D. Miss. 
1932). This decision has been referred to 
by the Supreme Court of Kansas as “a 
decision of poetic justice to say the least.” 
Kansas Power Co. v. City of Washington, 
145 Kan. 962, 67 P.2d 1095 (1937). 
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A few states have attempted to 
meet by provisions in their corrupt 
practices acts the problem of mis- 
leading the voters in political cam- 
paigns. The Minnesota statute, 
which is illustrative, makes it a mis- 
demeanor, and provides that an 
election may be voided if any person, 
firm, corporation or committee “shall 
knowingly make or publish, or cause 
to be made or published, any false 
statement in relation to any candi- 
date or proposition to be voted upon, 
which statement is intended to or 
tends to affect any voting at any 
primary or election.’ 

A question in a campaign docu- 
ment asking if a candidate would 
“like to have the darker side of her 
private and official life made known” 
has been held to be grounds for 
ouster under this statute. The Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota found 
there was no basis whatever for these 
insinuations, and held “They were 
material for they were of a character 
likely, and which did, influence the 
voting.”’® 

Several states require campaign ad- 
vertising or literature to carry the 
name of the person or organization 
responsible for its publication and 
the candidate in whose behalf it is 
published. Florida attempts to meet 
the problem of surprise, the making 
of an attack on a candidate too late 
to be answered. Its statutes make it 


14 Minn. Stat., 1953, secs. 208.01, 211.08. 
Also see Wis. Stat., 1955, sec. 12.10; Rev. 
Codes of Mont., 1947, sec. 94-1454; Ore. 
Rev. Stat., 1953, sec. 260.370; Note, 70 
Harvard Law Review 1077 (April 1957). 

15 Olsen vy. Billberg, 129 Minn. 160, 15 
N.W. 555 (1915). Cf., however, Bank v. 
Egan, 240 Minn. 192, 60 N.W.2d 257 
(1953), where the court refused to put its 
stamp of approval on the type of cam- 
paign involved but upheld the election 
since the statements were not false. 
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“unlawful for any candidate or other 
person, during eighteen days preced- 
ing the day of election, to publish 
any charge against any candidate un- 
less such charge or attack has been 
personally served upon the candidate 
eighteen days prior to the day of 
election.’’!® 

It is difficult by statutory provi- 
sion to require candidates to take the 
high road in municipal campaigns. 
As stated by the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin it may “be undesirable 
that the electorate be subject to ap- 
peals to emotions, prejudices or bias, 
but it is very difficult to legislate 
against such appeals without infring- 
ing upon freedom of speech and dis- 
cussion.”” That court has held that 
under the statutes of that state free 
comment is permitted but false state- 
ments of fact may not be made the 
basis of appeals for votes. Calling a 
candidate “a love pirate and de- 


moralizer of homes, and the compari- 
son of him to a thief, fall within the 
field of comment” but a charge that 
a candidate was overdue in alimony 
payments was a statement of fact— 


and a false one—and was held 
grounds to void an election.’* 


Conclusion 


In the absence of a statute, courts 
will not invalidate the election of 
candidates to public office because 
the voters have been misled by cam- 
paign tactics; neither will they at- 
tempt to force a candidate to carry 


16 Fla. Stat., 1953, sec. 104.34. 
17 State ex rel. Mattison v. Baudhuin, 
270 Wis. 249, 70 N.W.2d 674 (1955). 
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out campaign promises. It is a mi- 
nority of courts only, and in special 
fact situations involving initiative 
and referendum elections, that have 
invalidated an election or taken other 
action where the voters have been 
misled by campaign statements. In 
so far as the campaign and campaign 
methods are concerned, all is fair in 
politics—if by politics we mean win- 
ning elections. Get the votes by 
statements or by arguments false or 
true, by promises which the candi- 
date does not intend to keep or on 
which he would not have the legal 
power to perform if he wanted to do 
so, and by dire predictions of what 
will happen if the opposition wins, 
even though they are “wild” if not 
untrue. For this weakness in the 
democratic process the courts offer 
little or no remedy. This does not 
mean they approve such tactics; it 
means the problems and issues are 
such they cannot supply the remedy. 
It is to be hoped that deliberately 
misleading the voters will gradually 
become bad politics as well as bad 
ethics. When such tactics no longer 
pay at the polls we may expect their 
gradual abandonment. Militant citi- 
zen organizations and other public 
opinion forming agencies interested 
in improving local government offer 
a means of combatting attempts to 
mislead the voters. Public reporting 
should also be helpful in having mu- 
nicipal elections decided on the basis 
of facts rather than untrue, half-true 
or misleading information supplied 
by those who are willing to use any 
means, fair or foul, to gain votes. 





Townships on Way Out 


All important functions — justice, welfare and health, 


assessment, highways — being taken over by counties. 


By PAUL W. WAGER* 


OLITICAL institutions, particu- 

larly at the grass roots, change 
slowly. In 1934 the Committee on 
County Government of the National 
Municipal League issued a report, 
Recommendations on Township Gov- 
ernment. It was written by Arthur 
W. Bromage, chairman of a subcom- 
mittee set up to look into the need 
and effectiveness of this unit of local 
government then existent in 22 
states. The recommendation was 
that, except in New England, the 
unit be gradually abolished. 

At that time there were 18,725 
organized townships (or towns) out- 
side New England. They existed in 
sixteen states excluding Washington, 
which had townships in only two 
counties. Now, in 1957, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
the number has decreased to 15,692 
in fourteen states, again excluding 
Washington! and also South Caro- 
lina, which has two organized town- 
ships. In two states, Oklahoma and 
Iowa, township government either 
has been completely liquidated or 
has been reduced to such a shadowy 


* Dr. Wager is professor of government 
at the University of North Carolina. He 
has been a staff member of numerous fed- 
eral government agencies and is author of 
County Government in North Carolina 
and other books and articles in the gov- 
ernmental field, as well as editor of Coun- 
ty Government Across the Nation. 

1 There are 69 organized townships in 
Washington but only a few perform any 
functions and these are trivial, mainly col- 
lecting trash and garbage. 


existence as to warrant exclusion 
from the enumeration. 


In Oklahoma townships were 
abolished, for all practical purposes, 
by a constitutional amendment of 
1933 which deprived them of the 
power to levy taxes. The Oklahoma 
legislature then transferred to the 
county those functions which had 
been performed by the township, the 
most important of which was high- 
way construction and maintenance. 


In Iowa, the townships lost juris- 
diction over local roads by act of the 
legislature in 1929. They continued 
for some years to enjoy a few other 
functions—oversight of the poor, 
provision of minimal health services, 
control of noxious weeds, care of 
cemeteries and the assessment of 
property. A few years ago the county 
was given jurisdiction over the as- 
sessment function and also the ap- 
pointment of the weed commissioner. 
While townships there still have a 
certain amount of vestigal status, 
Iowa townships are now treated in 
census statistics as adjuncts of the 
county governments and are no 
longer counted as governmental units. 

The net reduction in the other 
states is only 389 units. This reduc- 
tion has been due to the liquidation 
of township government in individual 
counties, notably in Minnesota and 
the two Dakotas. The change in two 
decades is shown in the following 
tabulation: 
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1933 1957 


1481 1433 
1016 1008 
1602 —_— 
1550 1540 
Michigan 1268 1262 
Minnesota 1973 1828 
Missouri 345 328 
Nebraska 506 478 
New Jersey 236 233 
New York 932 934 
North Dakota 1470 1392 
Ohio 1337 1335 
Oklahoma 969 
Pennsylvania 1574 
South Dakota 1177 
Wisconsin 1289 


18,725 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


1565 
1080 
1276 
15,692 


The decline in the importance of 
township government may be meas- 
ured also in the loss of functions by 
those still in business. 


Justices and Constables 


Administration of Justice: Justices 
of the peace and constables are 
still elected in a majority of the 
states but in steadily declining num- 


bers. Also from all over the country 
there comes the report that in few 
townships are there any candidates, 
and some who are elected do not 
bother to qualify. The explanation 
for the rapid disappearance of the 
ancient office of justice of the peace 
is, of course, the absence of a need 
for a neighborhood magistrate in 
these days of automobiles and good 
roads and the widespread establish- 
ment of county or district courts with 
a somewhat broader jurisdiction. 
The constable is even more of an 
anachronism in a modern high speed 
age and has almost disappeared from 
the scene. The evidence multiplies 
that the township is no longer needed 
or much used either for law enforce- 
ment or the administration of justice. 


Welfare and Health: The many 
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faceted social security program, sup- 
ported in large part from federal and 
state funds, has pretty generally re- 
lieved the townships of such residual 
welfare functions as they had twenty 
years ago. In New York State the 
last vestiges of poor relief were trans- 
ferred to the county in 1947. Today 
only in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
in some counties in Minnesota do the 
townships play any role in welfare 
administration and only in Illinois is 
their contribution to its support more 
than nominal. 

Twenty-five years ago the town- 
ship was still being utilized quite 
widely as an area for a rudimentary 
health service. As of 1952, there 
were 1,333 full-time local health de- 
partments of one sort or another 
serving 1,637 counties, including 279 
cities and covering areas with a com- 
bined population of approximately 
120 million people.2 The picture 
throughout the nation is by no means 
uniform, however. In 1950 there 
were only two county units in South 
Dakota and one in Pennsylvania; on 
the other hand, New York had 100 
per cent county-wide coverage and 
Michigan 89 per cent.® 


The availability of federal funds 
under the Hill-Burton Act to assist 
with the cost of hospital construction 
has given further stimulus to the 
adoption of the county as the unit 
of support of hospitals and the hos- 
pitalization of indigents. 


Assessment and Collection of 
Taxes: The property tax has always 


2 John J. Hanlon, Principles of Public 
Health Administration, The C. V. Moseby 
Company, St. Louis, 1955, page 313. 

3 Report of Local Public Health Re- 
sources, 1950. Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service. 
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been the mainstay of local govern- 
ment, and in earlier days the prac- 
tice developed of having real and 
personal property assessed or listed 
by assessors representing jurisdic- 
tions smaller than the county. In the 
states which had townships, these 
were used as assessment districts 
with the assessor almost always 
popularly elected as a township of- 
ficer. The values placed on property 
by these local assessors were used 
not only as the basis for township 
levies but for county and state levies 
as well. To overcome competitive 
undervaluation, it was usually neces- 
sary to provide some method of 
equalization at the county level. 


Still Township Function 


This system has been perpetuated 
and assessment of property remains 
one of the two most common func- 
tions of township government. It is 
a township function in all or many of 
the counties in twelve of the four- 
teen states covered in this report. It 
is a county function in Ohio and, 
since 1950, has been in Nebraska. In 
Indiana it is a township function in 
townships with 5,000 or more popu- 
lation but in South Dakota in the 
rural areas only. It was the loss of 
this function to the county that com- 
pleted the liquidation of township 
government in Iowa and in several 
other states there is now a county 
assessor who gives general supervi- 
sion to the work. This is true in 
Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and in a number of counties in Min- 
nesota. The trend is unmistakably 
in the direction of county assumption 
of the assessment function, usually 
over the vigorous protest of the state 
associations of township officials. 
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The collection of taxes has not so 
generally been a township function 
though it is, at least prior to de- 
linquency, in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and in a few popu- 
lous counties in Illinois. 


Highway Administration: The 
principal function of township gov- 
ernment, far outweighing all others 
combined, is the maintenance of local 
roads. Though all township roads 
were transferred to the counties over 
twenty years ago in three states— 
Iowa in 1930, Indiana in 1932 and 
in Michigan gradually from 1931 
to 1936—the movement thereafter 
slowed down. There have been ad- 
ditional shifts from the township to 
the county-unit plan but only county 
by county and by local option rather 
than by legislative fiat. 


Under such a county option plan, 
more than half the Kansas counties 
have abandoned township highway 
management. As of January 1955, 
there were 53 counties which had 
adopted the county unit plan and 52 
which cling to the township system. 
The townships which have lost the 
road function have little to do and 
this is reflected in the fact that in 
these townships 40 per cent of their 
budgeted expenditures are for ad- 
ministrative overhead. 

A similar optional law for the 
transfer of township roads to county- 
wide road districts is in effect in Il- 
linois, but little advantage has been 
taken of it. 


Still another method is being used 
to overcome the handicaps inherent 
in the conduct of road work on the 
township scale. This is for the of- 
ficials of a township, of their own 
volition, to enter into an agreement 
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to have the township’s road work 
done with county forces and equip- 
ment. Widespread use is made of this 
contract plan in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. A study made of 545 Wis- 
consin towns in 1952 showed that 
county forces were maintaining town 
roads in more than half the towns.* 

Pennsylvania has no county roads 
in rural areas—only state roads and 
township roads. In the 1930s the 
State Department of Highways ab- 
sorbed into the state system a large 
mileage of township roads, but the 
effort some years later to transfer 
responsibility for the rest of the local 
roads to the counties was defeated. 
Today Pennsylvania has many small 
and poorly managed township high- 
way units. It has been estimated that 
only 263 of the state’s 1,513 second 
class townships could meet the mini- 
mum qualifications for an effective 
highway unit.® 

In Illinois in 1953 local rural roads 
were administered by 1,408 town- 
ships in 85 counties which have or- 
ganized townships and 107 road units 
in nontownship counties. In four 
of the latter counties the road unit 
was the entire county. The average 
road unit was comprised of 48 miles 
of rural roads. The State Division of 
Highways, in a detailed study to de- 
termine the effect of size of road unit 
on cost per mile of road concluded, 
“there appears to be ample justifica- 
tion for the belief that costs per mile 
decrease as the miles maintained by 
the administering unit increase.’’* 

In New York, as of 1950, the town 
highway system accounted for more 
than 52 per cent of the total mileage 


4 Better Roads, June 1953, page 36. 
5 Better Roads, June 1953, page 40. 
8 Better Roads, October 1956, page 52. 
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of rural highways and urban streets. 
The bulk of the mileage had a traffic 
count of less than 50 vehicles a day 
and some of the town mileage had 
fewer than five vehicles. About 36 
per cent of it did not even have a 
gravel surface. One-third of the town 
highway mileage was serving land 
abandoned or unlikely to remain 
permanently in agriculture. 


The state legislature of 1950 set 
up a ten-year town highway program 
which called for the improvement of 
about one-half of the town highway 
mileage, or more than 26,000 miles, 
at a total cost of $146,400,000, with 
the state providing about half the 
over-all cost. The act was designed 
(1) to limit improvement to those 
roads that would serve communities 
of economic stability and (2) to re- 
quire each township to contribute to 
the cost in proportion to its ability. 


A Decreasing Role 


These illustrations of the decreas- 
ing role played by the townships in 
the four fields in which they once 
played important roles are evidence 
enough that in the rural areas 
they have outlived their usefulness. 
Further evidence is the lack of in- 
terest in township meetings in states 
providing for such meetings, and the 
dearth of qualified candidates for 
township office in the township states 
generally. Every argument advanced 
twenty-odd years ago for their elim- 
ination has become even more cogent 
with the passage of time. 


Tradition, the alleged values of 
local self-government, and political 
advantage are the main reasons why 
townships remain. The last of these 
factors is probably the principal one. 
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Threatened with the loss of their jobs 
and political influence, township of- 
ficials have united into powerful state 
associations—as, for example, in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan and 
Ohio. 


Township government has shown 
greater signs of weakening in those 
states that do not use the township 
as the basis of representation on the 
county governing body. For example, 
Minnesota and Missouri both re- 
duced the number of townships dur- 
ing the 1940s, but Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, New York and Illinois town- 
ships remain relatively powerful be- 
cause they are units for representa- 
tion on the county board of super- 
visors and thus can offer another rea- 
son for continuing their existence. 
But this is an insufficient reason for 
retaining an outmoded unit. Town 


government is no more needed in the 
rural parts of New York State than 
it is in North Dakota for the very 


good reason that it has nothing 


particular to do. 


Costs Go Up 


Surprisingly, despite shrinking 
functions, the cost of township gov- 
ernment does not show a decline. 
Township revenues in the fourteen 
township states increased from $197 
million in 1942 to $422 million in 
1953, 114 per cent.* Expenditure 
figures for these two years are not 
available but presumably they do not 
differ greatly from the revenue 
figures. The comparative figures for 
the two years by states follow. 


7 Finances of Townships and New Eng- 
land Towns, 1942, and State and Local 
Government Revenue in 1953, Govern- 
ments Division, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Townsuie REVENUE 
(in thousands of dollars) 

1942 
$53,487 
20,027 
23,408 

8,305 
30,696 
22,928 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Minnesota 


43,125 
24,492 
10,790 
32,780 
26,670 
59,613 
3,836 
9,083 
2,937 
3,616 
4,364 
10,138 





Total 197,285 422,233 


It will be noted that the only state 
which showed an actual decrease in 
township revenue was Indiana and 
this appears to have been due to a 
reduction in township taxes for 
schools. The state which showed the 
sharpest increase was Michigan due 
no doubt to the generous allocations 
to the townships from the proceeds 
of the state sales tax. Indeed in the 
township states as a whole the up- 
surge in spending has been stimu- 
lated by aid from other governments. 
In the eleven-year period revenues 
from local sources increased 104 per 
cent, whereas grants from other gov- 
ernments increased 163 per cent. In- 
creased spending does not necessarily 
signify rejuvenation if somebody else 
is furnishing the money. 

A closer analysis of contemporary 
township government would almost 
certainly show that most of the in- 
creased activity is in a relatively few 
populous townships which are provid- 
ing a number of urban-type services. 
This suggests that in recommending 
the dissolution of townships a distinc- 
tion needs to be made between town- 
ships in rural areas and densely 

(Continued on page 475) 
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Municipal Needs 
vs. States, Nation 


U.S. Mayors Told 
Of Cities’ Burdens 


T THE 25th anniversary meeting of 

the United States Conference of 
Mayors, held in New York City Septem- 
ber 9-11, representatives of some 300 
cities of 50,000 or more _ population 
listened to and participated in discussions 
of many pressing municipal problems. A 
dominant thought was that cities must 
look more and more to their own efforts 
and resources in meeting their needs, 
rather than upon adequate help 
from state or nation. 


count 


At the opening session Vice President 
Nixon read a message from President 
Eisenhower referring to problems of 
urban renewal and housing, traffic con- 
gestion, airport facilities, civil defense 
and law enforcement, and the attention 
given these by his administration and by 
Congress, and urging the mayors “to en- 
courage the assumption of more respon- 
sibility on the part of the state govern- 
ments for these same problems.” 


Mr. Nixon then cautioned the mayors 
to expect less help from the federal gov- 
ernment in financing municipal projects. 
He said that national defense needs 
would continue to make heavy drains on 
the federal treasury for years to come 
unless a sharp diminution occurs in the 
apparent Russian threat to world peace. 
“Tt means that less amounts can go for the 
purposes of grants-in-aid than previous- 
ly has been the case. It also indicates, as 
we witnessed in the last Congress, that 
the people generally are going to react 
unfavorably toward increasing the role 
of the federal government whenever in- 
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creasing that role might mean more fed- 
eral expenditures.” 

As to the part played by the states, 
Frank P. Zeidler, mayor of Milwaukee 
since 1948, told the second session that 
state governments are failing to deal ef- 
fectively with the problems of metropoli- 
tan growth—so much so that more and 
more serious talk is heard as to creating 
new states out of metropolitan areas that 
cross state boundaries. He gave the num- 
ber of these as 23; they include the New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia regions. 
He urged that each metropolitan area, 
with its central city as a principal source 
of financial encouragement, establish a 
study commission to deal with the prob- 
lems of growth. 

Mayor John B. Hynes of Boston, con- 
ference president, took however, 
with those who assert that the golden age 
of American cities is past; he claimed 
that it is still in the future. Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, in welcoming the 
mayors to New York, declared that the 
United States is embarking on a new 
phase of its economic and social develop- 
ment, which would be known as “the 
metropolitan age.” 


issue, 


Bertram D. Tallamy, federal highways 
administrator, told the mayors that the 
new federal highway system offered them 
“the chance of a century” to rehabilitate 
their cities; but that with the number of 
automobiles increasing, as expected, from 
65 million to 100 million in the next 
eighteen years, the crisis facing cities 
would become worse unless bold, courage- 
ous action is taken. 


Albert M. Cole, administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, re- 
ported a sharp increase in the pace of 
urban renewal. New loan contracts this 
year amount to $174 million compared 
with $67 million last year, and capital 
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grants have increased to $86 million from 
$41 million. 


Among the burdens upon the cities 
cited by the conference was that of civil 
defense. Gordon Gray, director of defense 
mobilization, announced that in the event 
of atomic attack most of the real work 
of survival would fall on the city govern- 
ments. Although the federal government 
would be in a position to formulate basic 
policies and to carry the fight to the 
enemy, the country would have to pull 
itself together at the local level to sur- 
vive and fight back. He said that the 
central government would give the city 
governments appropriate portions of na- 
tional plans so that local preparations 
could be integrated with them, and called 
for the organization of regional mobiliza- 
tion councils to include federal representa- 
tives, state governors and the chief of- 
ficials of some of the cities in the region. 

At the final session of the conference, 
Mayor Wagner was elected president for 
the coming year. 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


WasHoe County (RENO), NEVADA, 
(1950 population 50,205) has adopted 
the state optional county manager act of 
1951 and has appointed its first county 
manager. 

Aucusta, Marne, (20,913) adopted a 
council-manager charter on September 9, 
effective in January 1959. (See separate 
article. ) 

The city council of Crescent City, 
CALIFORNIA, (1956 population 2,709) has 
adopted an ordinance, effective Septem- 
ber 19, 1957, establishing the office of 
city manager. The manager has authority 
to hire and discharge all city employees 
except the clerk, treasurer and attorney. 

ATLANTIC Beacu, Ftorma, (1950 
population 1,604) voted 257 to 82 on July 
23 to adopt a council-manager charter 
which becomes effective December 3, 
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1957. The council is called the “commis- 
sion.” 

IRWINDALE, CALIFORNIA, (670) an in- 
dustrial community in Los Angeles 
County, was incorporated on July 23 as 
a city, with the council-manager plan. 


GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, will vote 
at the November 5 election on replacing 
its council-manager plan of government 
by the commission plan (Plan C), ac- 
cording to the Daily Times. The news- 
paper vigorously opposes the proposed 
change but welcomes a vote as a means 
of stimulating interest and participation 
in city governmental matters. 

Mr. Kisco, New York, will vote 
October 15 on adoption of a council- 
manager charter. 

The city council of JoHNsTown, 
PENNSYLVANIA, has approved an ordi- 
nance to place on the November ballot 
a referendum on the setting up of a 
charter commission to study the city’s 
governmental setup and make _rec- 
ommendations. Election of commission 
members will be held also. Action was 
taken under a home rule measure adopted 
at the 1957 session of the state legisla- 
ture. 

The city council of SHAKER HEIGHTs, 
Onto, has placed a charter amendment 
on the November 5 ballot which, if 
adopted, would provide the council- 
manager form of government. 

The city council of ToLepo, Ox10, voted 
six to three early in September to place 
on the November 5 ballot a Democrat- 
sponsored proposal for a strong-mayor 
form of government in place of the coun- 
cil-manager plan. Two of the six affirma- 
tive votes were from supporters of the 
council-manager plan. If the people vote 
for a change, which is not considered 
likely, it would not take effect until 
January 1960. There have been four other 
referenda on the subject in 22 years. 


The council of Bay Vittace, Onto, 
voted five to two on August 9 to place a 
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charter amendment, calling for the coun- 
cil-manager plan, on the November ballot. 

A council-manager charter for GENEVA, 
Outro, has been drafted by a research 
commission after an eight-months study 
and will be presented to the voters at the 
November election. The council would 
consist of seven members elected at large 
for two-year terms. The charter will take 
effect December 2 of this year if adopted. 

Petitions for an election on the question 
of adopting the council-manager plan 
have been circulated in CeNTRALIA, IL- 
LINOIS, by a committee of supporters after 
a series of educational meetings. 

Mayor Virgil Bailey of Mount 
VERNON, Ixitnors, has helped circulate 
a petition calling for an election on 
abandoning the council-manager plan, 
adopted in 1953. Enough signatures 
(600) are reported to have been obtained 
to force an election. 

In the village of RoseviL_e, MICHIGAN, 
which together with Erin township voted 
last April to incorporate as a city, a 
nine-man charter commission elected at 
the time has voted five to four to pre- 
sent a council-manager charter to the 
electorate. 

The second organized move to oust the 
council-manager plan, adopted in JopLtn, 
Missouri, in 1954, has been launched 
with the circulation of petitions calling 
for a special election on a proposal to 
name a commission to frame a new 
charter. Such an election was held in 
June 1955. The move was defeated. 

The council-manager plan adopted in 
Hore, ARKANSAS, on April 24, as re- 
ported in the June Review, became ef- 
fective August 26 when a seven-man 
“board of directors” took office. Hope 
is thus the first city in Arkansas to be 
governed under the plan, although Little 
Rock was the first to vote to adopt. 

CLAREMORE, OKLAHOMA, by a vote of 
742 to 641 on September 3, abandoned 
its council-manager form of government 
in favor of the mayor-council plan. The 
election was authorized by the city coun- 
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cil, three to two, in June. The council- 
manager plan had been adopted in No- 
vember 1954 by a vote of approximately 
1,000 to 700. 

Tonkawa, OKLAHOMA, voted 431 to 
364 on August 6 to retain the council- 
manager plan, which has been in effect 
since 1951. 

CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA, voted 1,804 
to 607 on September 10 to retain its 
council-manager plan of government, 
adopted in 1946. A statutory weak mayor 
form was the alternative. Two other at- 
tempts to repeal the present charter have 
failed. 

A vote is expected soon in CLINTON, 
OKLAHOMA, on the question of adopting 
a council-manager charter. 

In ANACORTES, WASHINGTON, where 
a council-manager proposal lost by a 
small margin in December 1952, a public 
meeting of some 150 people on August 22 
showed a strong interest in the plan. 
Only ten registered disapproval, 77 voted 
in favor and the others were non- 
committal. 

The city council of PETerssurc, 
ALASKA, voted in July to place a proposal 
for adoption of the council-manager plan 
on the ballot at the fall election. A 
similar proposal will be voted on in 
PALMER and possibly also in JUNEAU. 

The report of the International City 
Managers’ Association for the 1956-57 
fiscal year, issued August 15, announces 
a total membership of 2,274, a net gain 
of 108 for the year. Its office space at 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, was en- 
larged by 30 per cent and the full-time 
staff increased from twelve to fifteen. 
It enrolled 2,037 local officials and em- 
ployees in ICMA training courses— 
nearly twice as many as in the preced- 
ing year. 


Augusta, Maine, Drops 
Bicameral System 


Augusta, the state capital of Maine, 
has voted to adopt a council-manager 


charter. The city-wide referendum on 
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September 9 resulted in approval of the 
new form of government by a vote of 
2,100 yes and 1,072 no. The council, to 
be composed of eight members and the 
mayor, will be elected first in December 
1958; the new manager, to be selected 
by the council, will take office no earlier 
than January 1959. 

This will be a striking innovation for 
Augusta, one of six communities still 
functioning with a bicameral council.! 
Under the system now being discarded 
there has been an eight-member board 
of aldermen and a sixteen-member com- 
mon council, all selected on a ward basis. 

Under the new charter the mayor will 
be elected at large, preside and vote at 
meetings, perform at _ public 
functions but shed administrative re- 
sponsibilities. The ward system of 
electing the council has been retained to 
insure the greatest possible involvement 
of citizens in making political choices. 
The charter is patterned on one adopted 
four years ago by the neighboring city 
of Gardiner. 


council 


CLEMENT E. VosE 
Bowdoin College 


Regional Problems 
Discussed in Seattle 


Chief topics at the 22nd annual Insti- 
tute of Government, at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, included metropoli- 
tan government and related planning 
problems. The institute, held on July 8- 
10, was sponsored by the University’s 
Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services and set a new attendance record 
of 1,200. 

One day’s session considered the new 
Metropolitan Corporation Act. Its pro- 
visions and implications were analyzed by 


1 In addition to Augusta, these are 


Danbury, Connecticut ; Waterville, 
Maine; Everett and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; and New York City. Malden 
and Northampton, Massachusetts, dis- 
carded their bicameral systems this year. 
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a panel of city and county officials and 
other leaders from metropolitan counties. 

Planning for industry, shopping centers, 
etc., drew attention on subsequent days, 
along with problems of public housing 
administration, juvenile delinquency, parks 
and recreation, library administration and 
architecture, and development problems 
of the state’s Indian communities. 


Detroit Again Receives 
Safety Award of Honor 


Detroit, Michigan, has been given the 
National Safety Council Award of 
Honor for the second successive year for 
making an outstanding improvement in 
1956 in reducing both the frequency and 
severity of occupational injuries to city 
employees. This is the highest award is- 
sued by the National Safety Council. 
Municipalities were included in competi- 
tion for the awards only since 1955. 


Detroit is reported to have had the 
lowest employee industrial accident ex- 
perience of any city in its class in the 
United States for the past seven years, 
and to be the first municipality to have 
a city-wide safety program. 


Connecticut, Florida 
Plan Consolidations 


The Connecticut legislature approved a 
new charter consolidating the town and 
borough of Wallingford. The combined 
population in 1950 was 16,976. The 
charter provides for a “representative 
town meeting,” with one representative 
for each 300 electors in each voting dis- 
trict, up to a maximum of 51 representa- 
tives. The borough constitutes one tax 
district, the outlying area another. There 
is a board of selectmen, a town clerk, a 
town council and a town treasurer. 

In Florida, four municipalities in 
Pinellas County voted on July 9 to con- 
solidate by a margin of five votes. They 
are St. Petersburg Beach, Pass-a-Grille 
Beach, Don Ce-San Place and Belle Vista 
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The resultant municipality is to 
St. Petersburg Beach, to be 
governed by a five-man commission. The 
constitutionality of the statute involved 
has attacked by officials of St. 
Petersburg Beach; it was upheld in cir- 
cuit court and the decision has been ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court. 


Beach.! 
be called 


been 


In Pennsylvania, Governor George M. 
Leader vetoed a bill that would have 
prevented annexations, by a city, borough 
or township, of any part of a township of 
the second class without a favorable vote 
of the entire township. 


Urban Affairs Post 
Urged for Cabinet 


At a conference on highways and re- 
lated problems, held on September 10 in 
Hartford, Connecticut, under the spons- 
sorship of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, establishment of a 
federal department of urban affairs, with 
representation in the president’s cabinet, 
was proposed by Carl Feiss, former chief 
of planning and engineering for the 
Urban Renewal Administration. He as- 
serted that Congress and the president 
need to realize that urban affairs are now 
“socially, economically and _ politically 
predominant.” 

He also called for the amalgamation of 
federal highway and urban renewal 
forces, so that they will not work at 
cross purposes. He stressed the need of 
more effective multi-level and multi-pur- 
pose use of federal contributions to urban 
affairs. 


Commission to Revise 
Pennsylvania Constitution 
A commission to study Pennsylva- 


nia’s constitution, dating from 1874, was 
created by the legislature by passage of a 


1 See also “Metropolis in Miniature,” 
the Review, January 1956, page 10. 
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bill! introduced at the behest of Gov- 
ernor George M. Leader, who signed it 
on July 15. 

The commission is to 
amendments or a general revision to the 
1959 legislature. The governor’s bill had 
proposed a commission of fifteen ap-. 
pointed by him with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; this was changed so 
that five members would be appointed 
by the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, five by the president pro 
tempore of the Senate and five by the 


recommend 


governor. 

The appropriation for the commission 
was cut to $50,000 from $175,000 origi- 
nally proposed. State agencies are direc- 
ted to cooperate with the commission, 
which is also authorized to make agree- 
ments for research etc. 

The governor and the legislature are of 
opposite parties. 


Civil Service Commission 
Created in Connecticut 


The Connecticut legislature, on the last 
day of the 1957 session, gave final ap- 
proval to a bill to establish a State Civil 
Service Commission and make other 
changes in state personnel practice. The 
bill had been passed earlier but was re- 
called for further amendment to make it 
more acceptable to the governor, who 
signed it on June 21. 

The bill creates a three-member com- 
mission, appointed by the governor, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the legislature, 
for staggered terms of six years. The 
members were appointed July 12. The 
duties of the commission, members of 
which are to be compensated at $25 per 
diem, will be to establish regulations for 
the state service; to provide the governor 
a list of persons eligible for appoint- 
ment as state personnel director when a 
vacancy occurs; and to remove the direc- 
tor for causes stated in the act. 


1 See the Review, May 1957, page 246. 
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According to The Merit Man of the 
Connecticut Merit System Association, 
the duties section is the weakest part of 
the law. Except for the power of re- 
moval of the director, the commission 
has no “teeth,” no power to make any 
investigations or to force compliance with 
its regulations. Furthermore, the initia- 
tive in many cases resides with the per- 
sonnel director to make regulations “with 
the approval of the commission.” Present 
law regarding the appointment of the 
director, which the association has found 
unsatisfactory, is somewhat improved but 
further changes are desirable. Associa- 
tion efforts to strengthen the commission 
were not successful. 


The commissioner of finance and con- 
trol is removed from general supervision 
of the personnel director, thus in effect 
creating an independent personnel depart- 
ment. The association long has favored 
this move and sponsored a bill to that 
end in this session of the legislature. 


The personnel director is made an ex 
officio member, without vote, of the ex- 
isting personnel board. His former place 
on the board is taken by the state auditor 
of the opposite political party from the 
incumbent governor. This assures minori- 
ty representation on the board. Duties of 
the board are reduced, but its approval! is 
required on matters involving compensa- 
tion. 


The bill as originally passed by the 
legislature vested in the personnel direc- 
tor alone the duty, currently shared with 
the budget director, to “study and in- 
vestigate the need for existing positions.” 
This was one of the most controversial 
features of the bill, and there is reason 
to believe that it would have brought a 
veto. Accordingly, the Assembly on the 
final day of the session recalled the bill 
from the governor and adopted an amend- 
ment which vests this power in the budget 
director alone. The association supported 
this move. 
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Maine Votes Change 
In Election Procedure 


At the state election on September 9 
the voters of Maine decided by a large 
majority to change the date of the state 
election to November, corresponding to 
the date of national elections and most 
state elections. The change will take ef- 
fect in 1960. 


It was also decided that the term of 
the governor should be four years instead 
of two. The election for governor will 
fall midway between presidential elec- 
tions. The first four-year term will run 
from January 1959 to January 1963. 


The incumbent governor, Edmund S. 
Muskie, as well as any former governor, 
is eligible for the four-year term. The 
new amendment simply provides that a 
person who has served two consecutive 
four-year terms shall not be eligible for 
a third consecutive term. From _ its 
formation in 1820 until 1880, Maine 
elected its governor annually. Since 
1881, with a two-year term, many gov- 
ernors have been elected twice, but none 
has sought a third term even though 
there was no constitutional prohibition. 


A third constitutional change permits 
the pledging of the state’s credit to gua- 
rantee mortgages on new _ industrial 
plants. It will allow local non-profit de- 
velopment groups to build factories for 
new or existing industries, obtaining 
through normal credit channels mort- 
gages to be guaranteed by the state up 
to 90 per cent. The industries involved 
would pay rents covering interest, return 
of principal and a small administrative 
charge. The legislature is authorized to 
issue bonds to insure mortgage repay- 
ments. Not more than $20 million of 
mortgages can be insured as of a given 
time. 

The voters also approved $24 million 
in state bonds to finance the federal- 
interstate highway system, and $2.5 mil- 
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lion in bonds for modern ferry service in 
Penobscot Bay. 


Illinois to Vote 
On New Court System 


The people of Illinois will vote on two 
amendments to the state constitution at 
the November election in 1958. These 
amendments, submitted by the 70th Gen- 
eral Assembly, relate to the judicial and 
county officers articles of the constitution. 

The judicial amendment would give the 
state an integrated court system in which 
all judicial powers would be vested in 
three levels of courts: the Supreme, Ap- 
pellate and Circuit Courts. In lieu of 
other existing courts there would be divi- 
sions of the Circuit Court—the only trial 
court. 

The Supreme Court would consist of 
seven justices, as at present, but with 
three elected from Cook County and two 
from each of two different downstate dis- 
tricts. The Supreme Court would ex- 
ercise extensive administrative powers 
over the court system as a whole. 

The Appellate Court would have four 
districts. Cook County would be one of 
these while the rest of the state would 
be divided into three districts, with 
present boundaries being retained until 
changed in the future by law. For the 
bulk of litigation the decision of the Ap- 
pellate Court would be final. 

The present Circuit Court would con- 
tinue until changed by law, but with each 
county always having at least one as- 
sociate Circuit Court judge. The minor 
judiciary would be merged into this Cir- 
cuit Court as magistrates thereof. Incum- 
bent clerks of all courts, the bailiff of the 
Chicago Municipal Court, and other non- 
judicial personnel will continue in office 
until the expiration of their terms. There- 
after, the General Assembly will provide 
for the selection, term, removal and salary 
of such officers. 

All judges would be licensed attorneys, 
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devoting full time to their duties. The 
present system of electing judges would 
continue until changed by law. Any 
future fundamental change in the method 
of selection would require a two-thirds 
vote of both houses of the legislature and 
ratification by a majority of the electors 
voting on the proposition. 

The amendment to the county officers’ 
article would permit the electors of a 
county, if they so desire, to re-elect their 
sheriff or treasurer. 


Connecticut Legislature 
Submits Three Amendments 


Three proposed amendments to the 
Connecticut constitution were finally ap- 
proved by that state’s 1957 legislature 
and will be voted on at the 1958 elec- 
tion. They would accomplish the follow- 
ing: (1) prohibit legislators from hold- 
ing any appointive state executive office, 
judicial position in the state or lower 
courts, any county position or any fed- 
eral position; (2) provide that claims 
against the state shall be adjudicated as 
provided by law; and (3) provide that 
legislators’ salaries shall be determined 
by law. 

Four proposed amendments were ap- 
proved for the first time by the House of 
Representatives and held over for ap- 
proval of both houses in 1959: (1) to in- 
crease membership of the Senate to 54, 
elected from 36 districts on the basis of 
one senator for each 40,000 persons; (2) 
to provide for annual sessions of the legis- 
lature; (3) to limit the state debt to 
three and one-half times the state reve- 
nue for the last fiscal year; and (4) to 
establish municipal home rule. 


Public Health Association 
Plans Modernization Program 


To help communities cope with new 
and changing health problems, including 
those of the nuclear age, the American 
Public Health Association is initiating a 
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long range technical development pro- 
gram. Initial concentration will be in 
eight areas: radiological health, accident 
prevention, mental health, chronic disease 
and rehabilitation, child health, environ- 
mental health, medical care administra- 
tion and public health administration. 

A committee of experts in each area 
will develop policy statements, write 
operating manuals, conduct field studies, 
surveys and demonstrations, and consult 
with state and local health authorities 
and agencies. 

To coordinate the program, a technical 
development board has been appointed. 
Chairman is Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
former chief of the U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau and now professor of maternal and 
child health at the Harvard School of 
Public Health, Boston. 

The Rockefeller Foundation is helping 
finance the program, which is expected 
to be enlarged over a three-year period. 


LOWDEN OF ILLINOIS 
(Continued from page 449) 


activities than from any other single 
enterprise. He missed few of the an- 
nual meetings of the board of trus- 
tees, read and commented upon the 
numerous reports of the research 
staff and welcomed the frequent re- 
quests from Brownlow for advice. 
. .. During the years of mobilization 
and war, Public Administration 
Clearing House assisted in the solu- 
tion of many interstate problems 
created or aggravated by the emer- 
gency. Lowden was ‘delighted,’ 
‘amazed,’ and ‘tremendously im- 
pressed’ by these achievements.” 
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Even after the onset of his fatal 
illness, one of this reviewer’s clearest 
memories is that of sitting in Low- 
den’s bedroom while the Governor 
was reading, commenting upon and 
revising the model county and city 
charters to be put out by the Na- 
tional Municipal League. 

Professor Hutchinson’s book does 
not gloss over Lowden’s faults. He 
calls attention to his sometimes in- 
consistent positions; he has painted 
no portrait of a perfect man; he sets 
up no shield to protect Lowden from 
the results of his errors of judgment, 
his occasional stubbornness, his 
many temperamental defects. To 
this reviewer the author seems not 
sufficiently to have emphasized in his 
portrait of Lowden the personal 
charm of that gregarious man, that 
man who exuded such great enthu- 
siasm and good humor, that man 
whose hearty laughter was so infec- 
tious as to sweep everything before 
it. Sometimes, in his frequent refer- 
ences to Lowden’s apparent political 
inconsistencies, he seems to ignore a 
primary law of practical politics that 
dooms to defeat a candidate who is 
too candid. 

Nevertheless, in these two volumes 
there lives again and for posterity a 
noble life, the life of a man of in- 
tegrity and of determination, a life 
devoted to family and to country. It 
is the life of an outstanding public 
administrator. It is the life of a great 
American statesman. It is the life of 
a truly great man. 
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County and Township 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 





Metro District 
Urged in St. Louis 


Expansion of County Role 
Recommended by Survey 
REATION of a 


district 


new metropolitan 
government to provide a 
limited number of services common to 
the city of St. and St. 
County is the major recommendation of 
the Metropolitan St. Louis Survey. 

Its report, Path of Progress for Met- 
ropolitan St. Louis,} late 
August, is based upon fifteen months of 
into the social, eco- 
governmental organization 
and problems of the city-county 
The survey was a joint undertaking of 
St. Louis and Washington Universities 
and financed by grants from the 
Ford and the McDonnell 
Aircraft Corporation Charitable Trust. 

The under a board 
of control composed of President Paul 
C. Reinert, S.J., of St. Louis University, 
Chancellor Ethan A. H. Shepley of 
Washington University, Survey Directors 
Thomas H. Eliot and Paul G. Stein- 
bicker, and John C. Bollens, executive 
officer and director of research. Carl A. 
McCandless and Henry J. Schmandt 
were research directors, Scott 
Greer, chief sociologist, and Werner Z. 
Hirsch, chief 

The fundamental historical fact which 
lies behind any plan for meeting the 
problems of the St. Louis area is the 
withdrawal of the city of St. Louis from 
St. Louis County in 1876. At that time 
the boundaries of the city were greatly 
enlarged to allow for future growth and 


Louis Louis 


released in 
intensive research 
nomic and 
area. 


was 
Foundation 


survey operated 


associate 


economist. 


"1 Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, Uni- 
versity City 24, Missouri, 1957, 121 
pages. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 


the residual was a rural area. 
3y 1920 the city area had been almost 
completely built up and a large part of 
the county urbanized. St. Louis County 


now contains 96 incorporated municipal- 


county 


ities, approximately three-fourths of 
which were created since 1935. 
of St. 


municipalities, 


city Louis, the 


and the 


3esides the 
county 
there are 30 school districts, eighteen fire 


county 


protection districts, one public water dis- 
trict, the Metropolitan St. Louis Sewer 
District Bi-State 
Agency, bringing to 149 the number of 
local 
the city-county area.” 


and the Development 


governmental units operating in 
During the last two decades the county 
population has more than doubled while 
the population of the city has remained 
almost 1950, has 
slight decrease. According to 
the latest estimates the city has 851,000 
inhabitants and the county 571,000, with 
the prospect that before 1970 the county 
population will exceed that of the city. 
The key question facing the Metro- 
politan St. Louis Survey was how the 
relationships between the city and the 


stationary and, since 


shown a 


county could be adjusted to deal with 
problems common to both jurisdictions. 
The Missouri constitution permits four 
patterns of adjustment: (1) Merger of 
the governments of the city and the 
county into one municipal government, 
(2) reentry of the city into the county, 
with authorization for the city to extend 
its corporate limits in the manner pro- 
vided by law for other municipalities, 
(3) enlargement of the limits of the city 
by annexing thereto part of the territory 
of the county, and (4) establishment of a 
metropolitan district or districts for the 


2 One additional municipality has been 
incorporated in the county since the sur- 
vey data was compiled, making the re- 
vised total of local units 150. 
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functional administration of services com- 
mon to the area.” 

A plan embodying one of the four al- 
ternatives must be prepared by a nine- 
teen-member board of freeholders. Nine 
members are to be residents of the city 
appointed by the mayor and the judges 
of the circuit court of the city of St. 
Louis. Nine members are to be from 
the county appointed by the county su- 
pervisor, the county council and judges 
of the circuit and probate courts of the 
county. The governor of Missouri ap- 
points the nineteenth member, who must 
be a resident of the state but not of the 
city-county area. The freeholders have 
one year to prepare a plan or charter, 
which becomes effective when approved 
by separate majorities in the city and 
the county. 

Petitions for the creation of a board 
of freeholders had been circulated and 
the requisite number of signatures (3 
per cent of the last gubernatorial vote 
cast in the city and in the county) ob- 
tained prior to the organization of the 
Metropolitan St. Louis Survey. How- 
ever, the filing of the petitions was de- 
layed so that the official board of 
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Gulliver Among the 149 Lilliputians 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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freeholders might have the benefit of the 
survey's findings and recommendations. 
The survey evaluated the four con- 
stitutional alternatives and _ indicated 
specifically in its report the reasons for 
rejecting the first three and selecting 
the fourth. It concluded that the metro- 
politan district device “provides the most 
appropriate method of coming to grips 
with the problems that are city-county in , 
character .. . [and] is readily adaptable 
to local circumstances and requirements. 
By embodying the federal principle of 
government, it permits a functional divi- 
sion of authority between the metropoli- 
tan agency and the local units. Respon- 
sibility for services which can be handled 
adequately and efficiently only «n an 
area-wide basis can be vested in the 
metropolitan government; functions that 
are essentially local in character can be 
left to the municipalities. Under this 
plan, it will be possible to create a gov- 
ernmental pattern capable of meeting the 
common needs of the area and of pre- 
serving the values of local self rule.” 


Recommendations 


The survey’s recommendations call for 
a metropolitan district government for 
the city-county area with authority to: 


(1) Designate and assume control 
over arterial roads and streets and re- 
lated major off-street parking facilities 
within the area in order to establish an 
integrated trafficway system, 

(2) Regulate all local public transit 
carriers, 

(3) Prepare and adopt a compre- 
hensive master plan for the physical 
development of the area and require all 
local zoning to conform substantially 
to it, 

(4) Cooperate with private groups 
in promoting industrial and commercial 
location in the city and county, and 
develop industrial and commercial 
tracts of land for lease or sale to 
private firms, 

(5) Exercise the functions now 
vested in the Metropolitan St. Louis 
Sewer District, 

(6) Assume all civil defense respon- 
sibilities in the city-county area, and 
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(7) Take over the function of prop- 
erty assessment now exercised indi- 
vidually by the city and county govern- 
ments. 

“The metropolitan government must 
have general power to pass ordinances, 
levy and collect taxes, issue both general 
obligation and revenue bonds, and per- 
form whatever other related acts are 
necessary to accomplish its objectives.... 


Council of Twelve 


“The legislative authority of the metro- 
politan government should be vested in 
a council of twelve elected members, six 
from the city and six from the county, 
and two appointed members, one selected 
by the mayor of the city of St. Louis 
and one by the county supervisor. Three 
of the from the city 
should be chosen in city-wide elections 
and three in single-member districts. 
Three members from the county should 
be selected in county-wide elections and 
three by districts. The terms of office 
should be four years and the elections 
should be on a nonpartisan basis. 

“The executive powers of the metro- 
politan government should be vested in 
a president elected at large in a non- 
partisan election by the voters of the city- 
His term of office should be 


representatives 


county area. 
four years. 

“As an alternative to the above recom- 
mendation, consideration could be given 
to the proposal that the metropolitan 
council appoint the chief executive to 
serve at its pleasure and to manage the 
administration of the government. 

“The functions of the metropolitan 
government should be distributed among 
eight major departments: traffic, trans- 
portation, public works, planning, eco- 
nomic development, sewers, civil defense 
and assessment. In addition, there should 
be a department of finance and such other 
auxiliary and staff agencies as are neces- 
sary to perform control, service and ad- 
visory functions for the chief executive 
and the operating departments. .. . 
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“Amendments to the metropolitan 
charter may be proposed by the council 
or by popular initiative. All such amend- 
ments . . . should be submitted for ac- 
ceptance or rejection to the voters of the 
city and the county in an area-wide 
election. An over-all majority of those 
voting on the proposition should be re- 
quired for approval.” 

Although the survey limited its in- 
vestigations largely to the city-county 
area it was concerned with the relation- 
ship of the proposed metropolitan district 
to the existing Bi-State Development 
Agency. It recommended that the agen- 
cy’s governing body be modified to in- 
clude representatives of the new metro- 
politan district government. 

Other important recommendations in- 
volved the county and county municipal- 
ities. Recognizing the uneven quality of 
public services provided by these munici- 
palities (ranging in size from 53,000 
down to 60, with 43 having a population 
of less than 1,000) the survey made a 
number of proposals designed to elimin- 
ate service deficiencies. 

“The county police department should 
furnish specialized services to all police 
departments in the county, . . . coordinate 
the efforts of municipal police in emer- 
gencies which require a concentration of 
manpower, . . . furnish protection to the 
unincorporated areas of the county, to all 
municipalities with populations under 
4,000 and to any other city or town which 
requests such service or fails to provide 
its own police protection at a minimum 
level of adequacy. This level should be 
determined by the county council with 
technical and professional assistance. 

“Any municipality with a population of 
4,000 or more which maintains its police 
force at or above the minimum standard 
should be reimbursed by the county in 
an amount equal to the cost of maintain- 
ing its force at the minimum level. 

“The county health department should 
extend its environmental sanitation pro- 
gram to all municipalities with popula- 
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tions of less than 15,000. Any city with 
a population of 15,000 or more which 
maintains a health program equal to or 
above a minimum standard should be re- 
imbursed by the county in an amount 
equal to the cost of maintaining a pro- 
gram at the minimum level. This stand- 
ard will be determined in the same man- 
ner as is provided above for establishing 
a standard level of police service. 
“The newly created county office of 
supervisor of fire and accident prevention 
. should be empowered to enforce a 
uniform safety and fire prevention code 
in both the incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated areas of the county. The county 
council should be authorized to adopt 
such a uniform code applicable through- 
out the county.” 


Municipal Services 


Enabling legislation will be required to 
permit the county to perform municipal- 
type services in incorporated areas on the 
basis described above. A _ constitutional 
amendment will be necessary to increase 
the maximum tax which the county can 
levy for general purposes. 

The survey urges that “state laws re- 
lating to disincorporation, annexation and 
consolidation should be clarified and sim- 
plified to encourage a reduction of the 
number of municipalities in the county.” 

The survey proposed basic changes in 
the administrative structure of the county 
government. These included the abolition 
of the elective offices of county clerk, 
highway engineer, recorder of deeds, 
sheriff, treasurer, collector, coroner and 
public administrator and the transfer of 
their duties to officials appointed by the 
chief executive. Further strengthening 
of the elected chief executive, the county 
supervisor, was advocated, by suggesting 
that he be authorized to appoint a pro- 
fessional administrator “to assist in di- 
recting and coordinating the activities of 
the various departments. As an alterna- 
tive the elective office of supervisor could 
be abolished and the executive could be 
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appointed by the county council.” Estab- 
lishment of an integrated department of 
finance under the chief executive was 
also recommended. 

These changes can be accomplished by 
amending the county charter. However, 
enabling legislation will be required to 
permit consolidation of property tax col- 
lection for all governmental units in the 
county by the county collector, as recom- 
mended by the survey. 

Further school district consolidation in 
order to eliminate the smallest districts 
was proposed. Also the county super- 
intendent of schools should be appointed 
by the county board of education rather 
than popularly elected. Legislation was 
proposed which would authorize a 
county-wide school tax designed to as- 
sure to each school district “a standard 
level of educational opportunity, measured 
in terms of expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance 
trict should be permitted to provide an 
educational program above the standard 
level by levying additional taxes locally.” 

The survey presented a_ systematic 
analysis of social and economic trends in 
the St. Louis area. The research tech- 
niques utilized in the sociological and 
economic studies will be of interest to 
researchers in other areas. In addition 
to the factual data and recommendations 
included in Path of Progress, the official 
board of freeholders when it is appointed, 
as well as other agencies concerned with 
reorganization, will also find most use- 
ful the survey’s earlier report Back- 
ground for Action, which presents a 
thorough factual analysis of govern- 
mental programs in the area. 

Problems relating to the internal or- 
ganization of the city of St. Louis were 
not considered to be within the scope of 
the survey’s inquiry. Two general rec- 
ommendations regarding the city were 
made, however. The first advocated the 
extension of the programs of slum and 
blighted area rehabilitation and neighbor- 
hood improvement. The maintenance of 
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general municipal services at a high level 
was urged and “a thorough study of the 
tax structure of the city.” The second 
called for legislation which would pro- 
vide for the abolition of certain offices 
now governed by state law rather than 
the city charter and the assignment of 
their duties to regular city offices. 

Path of Progress notes in conclusion: 

“This metropolitan area stands at the 
crossroads. Either it will grow toward 
greatness or it will merely grow briefly 
in size and increasingly in discontent and 
frustration. 

“Government by itself will not deter- 
mine which road to take. The field of 
private decision is large and significant. 
3ut public decision—governmental action 

It is with this, 
Metropolitan St. 


—is an essential factor. 
of course, that the 
Louis Survey deals.” 


W.N.C. 


Institute on Hamilton County 
Studies Area Problems 


Improved coordination in the handling 
of some services, better cooperation 
among existing units of local government 
and possibly a metropolitan type of local 
government are all needed to meet the 
area-wide government problems in 
Hamilton County, Ohio. Panelists re- 
iterated these ideas throughout the In- 
stitute on Governmental Problems of 
Metropolitan Cincinnati, June 10-21. 

Presented by the Political Science De- 
partment of the University of Cincinnati, 
the institute met for ten daily two-hour 
panel discussions by leading local gov- 
ernment officials and experts from private 
agencies interested in local public prob- 
lems. 

The institute centered attention on the 
problems of Hamilton County, although 
speakers extended their views to the 
three-county, two-state metropolitan area 
which includes parts of Ohio and north- 
ern Kentucky. This metropolitan area 
had a 1950 population of 904,000 with 
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most of the people living in Hamilton 
County. This county now has an esti- 
mated population of 800,000, with 541,000 
in the core city of Cincinnati. The popu- 
lation growth has been coupled with a 
multiplication of local governments. In 
addition to the Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County governments, there are in the 
county 10 cities, 23 villages, 12 function- 
ing townships, 31 school districts 
some additional special taxing districts 
and special purpose bodies. 

Many institute panelists recognized the 
undesirable consequences of such a sys- 
tem of local government. The 
serious defects were felt to be: the in- 
equality or lack of services in various 
parts of the county, an excessive number 
of governmental officials and employees, 
waste and improper use of financial and 
administrative resources of the 
area, and the lack of a central govern- 
ment unit through which all the people 
of the county can try to meet effectively 
the growing number of area-wide prob- 
lems. 

Many speakers realized there is a need 
for better cooperation among local units. 
Voluntary cooperation and coordination 
of functions by contracts were thought 
adequate for some services, but for others 
these methods were felt to be too cum- 
bersome and generally unsatisfactory. 
Annexation of more urban areas by Cin- 
cinnati received almost no attention as a 
possible method of controlling area-wide 
urban problems. 

Considerable support was voiced in 
favor of consolidation of more local gov- 
ernment services. One recommendation 
was to create a new unit of local govern- 
ment to handle common services similar 
to the Toronto plan. Most serious at- 
tention was given to the idea of central- 
izing more functions in the Hamilton 
County government, which is already 
performing a number of services for the 
whole county. 

Opposition to this is based on the fact 
that the county government is poorly on- 


and 


most 


whole 
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ganized, with many elected officials and 
independent boards and commissions. 
Personnel practices in many agencies are 
much less than adequate, with it reliably 
estimated that 2,500 to 3,000 jobs are 
filled on a patronage basis by the Re- 
publican organization. The near monop- 
oly of the county government by the Re- 
publicans helps stiffen resistance to 
giving the county more area-wide func- 
tions. Although this political factor is 
important, the county government prob- 
ably is the unit which will eventually 
serve as the metropolitan unit for Hamil- 
ton County. This will require changes in 
state laws, county organization and sup- 
port of the people of the county. 

The search for an adequate local gov- 
ernmental formula will continue here. 
Of significance to the Hamilton County 
area are two proposed amendments to 
the Ohio constitution which will make 
available to the larger urban counties 
a workable procedure for obtaining a 
county home rule charter and a system 
of metropolitan federation.1 

The tough questions eventually will 
center on which services require closer 
coordination and central control and, 
consequently, need to be assigned to one 
unit capable of giving these services the 
attention required. 

Georce L. WILLIs 
University of Cincinnati 


Minnesota to Vote 
On County Home Rule 


A constitutional amendment extending 
home rule to Minnesota counties will be 
voted on at the November election. Under 
it the legislature will be required to pro- 
vide by law for the creation of county 
charter commissions. Provision for cities 
and villages to frame their own charters 
is now included in the constitution. 

This amendment is supported by the 
State Association of County Commis- 


1 See the Review, September 1957, 
page 418. 
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sioners, which also proposed the creation 
of an interim legislative commission to 
study county government. The interim 
commission bill, introduced late in 
the legislative session, was passed by the 
Senate but failed to be adopted by the 
House of Representatives. 

The constitutional amendment, which 
revises and consolidates other provisions 
relating to local government as well as 
providing the county home rule provi- 
sion, has the support of the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities. 


Commissions Will Study 
Illinois Counties, Townships 


Two commissions have been created by 
the Illinois legislature to study the prob- 
lems of county and township government 
respectively. 

The county study commission is com- 
posed of eleven members—three state 
senators appointed by the president pro 
tempore, three members of the House of 
Representatives appointed by the speaker, 
and three elected county officials ap- 
pointed by the governor. This commis- 
sion will operate on a continuous basis 
with the commissioners serving for two- 
year terms. “The commission shall con- 
sider and study all germane factors in an 
effort to improve local government in 
counties.” Among the specific matters to 
be studied by the commission are: sala- 
ries of employees and officers, licensing 
powers, taxing powers, debt limitations, 
zoning, planning and subdivision control 
powers. The commission will also study 
“the possibility of consolidating or com- 
bining counties for the purpose of improv- 
ing local government.” 

The need for further codification and 
revision of statutes pertaining to coun- 
ties will be reviewed. The commission 
may appoint special study groups includ- 
ing members of the legislature to review 
particular problems. The commission is 
to report its findings and conclusions to 
the general assembly not later than 
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March 1, 1959, and each odd-numbered 
year thereafter and submit recommenda- 
tions for legislation it deems necessary. 

The township study group is composed 
of eleven members—three senators, three 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives and five members of the general 
public appointed by the governor. 

“The commission shall study the or- 
ganization of townships, the duties, 
powers, functions, compensation and fees 
of township officers, the tax rate and 
revenues of townships, the possibility of 
combining townships for the purpose of 
improving local government. . . and shall 
consider all factors essential to improv- 
ing and strengthening township govern- 
ment in the state.” 

The township study commission will 
report not later than March 1, 1959. No 
provision is made for subsequent study 
activity by this group. 


TOWNSHIPS ON WAY OUT 
(Continued from page 460) 


populated townships, often but not 
necessarily within metropolitan areas. 
Here there is often a demand for 
services not demanded or needed on 
a county-wide basis and which can- 
not always be supplied by a nearby 
city. 

Several states have already recog- 
nized the need for some diversity in 
township organization and powers. 
New York distinguishes between first 
and second class townships—those 
with a population of 10,000 or more 
being designated first class and 
vested with somewhat greater police 
power. 

Townships in Pennsylvania are 
likewise divided into two classes. 
Townships of the first class are those 
having a population density of 300 
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or more per square mile; all others 
are townships of the second class. 
However, change from second to first 
class is subject to referendum. First 
class townships are urban in nature 
and frequently perform functions 
similar to cities and boroughs. 


Townships in New Jersey are 
given a wide range of power and fre- 
quently perform functions associated 
elsewhere with municipal govern- 
ments. 


Termination Overdue 


There is no threat to local self- 
government when the enlargement of 
the service area is no greater than the 
new modes of transportation and 
communication warrant. The radius 
of a county is no greater in travel 
time today than was the radius of a 
township in 1900. The average citi- 
zen in his business and social activi- 
ties is offering testimony every ¢:, 
to this fact, yet he will ofte:, let him- 
self be persuaded that a larger poli- 
tical unit is a denial of local self- 
government. 


Local government needs to be pre- 
served and strengthened but it needs 
to be defined in twentieth century 
terms. It has been amply demon- 
strated that in most areas there is 
no longer a need for township gov- 
ernment. There may be a need to 
develop in the densely populated 
townships a kind of township gov- 
ernment that approximates the town 
government of New England. Where 
town government can evolve into a 
useful vehicle of community service 
it certainly has a place in contem- 
porary America; elsewhere its termi- 
nation is already overdue. 
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Proportional Representation 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 





How P. R. Works 


In Cincinnati 


Wilder Foundation Makes 
Survey of Voting System 


Enpitor’s Note.—The article below is 
made up of excerpts from Has P. R. 
Worked for the Good of Cincinnati? 
An Appraisal of Cincinnati's Method 
of Electing Councilmen—1925-1956. By 
Tuomas H. Reep, Dorts D. Reep and 
Ratpo A. Straetz (56 pages). The 
report was prepared for the Public 
Affairs Division of the Stephen H. 
Wilder Foundation, Cincinnati, its 
publishers. 

ROPORTIONAL representation has 

been a highly controversial subject in 
Cincinnati for many years. Four times— 
in 1936, 1939, 1947 and 1954—the people 
have been asked to decide on its repeal 
or retention. A fifth attempt at repeal is 
now being made. The campaigns waged 
for and against P.R. have generated much 
more heat than light. They have been 
characterized by excessive claims as to 
its defects and virtues, not infrequently 
accompanied by that violent abuse of 
one side by the other which is apt to 
mark all intense political struggles. It is 
the purpose of this report to supply to 
the public of Cincinnati a dispassionate 
and reasoned estimate of the value of this 
much debated institution. 

In 1924 the voters of Cincinnati 
adopted by an overwhelming majority 
(92,510-41,015) a package of related re- 
forms, the manager plan keyed to a coun- 
cil of nine elected at large on a non- 
partisan ballot by proportional representa- 
tion. Prior to that date Cincinnati had 
been suffering for a long time from bad 
government—corrupt, inefficient and 
wasteful. The evil reputation of its 
“machine,” dominated by the notorious 
George B. Cox and his successor Rud K. 


Hynicka, was nation-wide. Fortunately, 
the exact status of city government in 
Cincinnati as of 1923 was definitively 
described by a team of municipal experts 
—not muckrakers—in the so-called “Up- 
son Survey” of that year, promoted and 
paid for by the Republican Executive and 
Advisory Committee of Hamilton County. 
This bit of ancient history is relevant to 
the purpose of this report because since 
the package of 1924 reforms went into 
effect Cincinnati has enjoyed the enviable 
and deserved reputation of being one of 
the best governed large cities in the 
United States. Not only has the routine 
business of city administration been car- 
ried on honestly, efficiently and econom- 
ically, irrespective of the party for the 
time being in power, but substantial 
progress has been made in providing 
those facilities and services such as flood 
control, water supply, sewage disposal, 
trafic control and public recreation, 
which are essential to decent urban living 
in a rapidly growing metropolis. No one 
would claim perfection for the govern- 
ment of Cincinnati. No city has ever at- 
tained such an ideal. As cities go, how- 
ever, Cincinnati government has been 
notably good for a generation. 

These good results are not ascribable, 
of course, solely to the changes in the 
mechanics of city government made in 
1924. There has been a general improve- 
ment in the past 30 years in the quality 
of city administration in the United 
States irrespective of forms of mu- 
nicipal organization, due to improved 
techniques and the increasing profes- 
sionalization of municipal service. There 
is also a general tendency in these days 
for the public to demand and get more 
from their city governments than was the 
case in 1924. However, it cannot well be 
denied that the package of reforms adopt- 
ed in Cincinnati in that year had a great 
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deal to do with the sustained revolution 
which has taken place in the character of 
Cincinnati government. Nor can it be 
denied that there is a close connection 
between the success of the manager plan 
and the character of council, and between 
the character of the council and the 
method of its election. It is impossible to 
separate conclusively the effect of the 
various items in the 1924 package in pro- 
viding current good government, and the 
burden of proof obviously is on those 
who would single out P.R. for repeal. 
While industry is always on the watch 
for new and better production processes, 
no sane industrialist abandons a machine 
or process except on the strongest kind 
of evidence that a new machine or process 
will cut his costs or improve his product. 
It is highly important that the public 
should regard its municipal institutions 
with a critical eye, for that is a condition 
of progress, but before breaking up a 
combination governmental devices 
which has produced good government for 
a generation the people should demand 
indubitable proof that the proffered sub- 
stitute will do a better job—and that is 
all-important—in Cincinnati. .. . 


of 


Two-Party System 


The purpose of adopting P.R. in 1924 
was to obviate the danger of one-party 
domination and to secure at all times the 
presence in the council of a vigorous “op- 
position.” To the question as to whether 
this purpose has been accomplished the 
answer must be an emphatic affirmative. 
The authors of the Upson report, and 
perhaps the leaders of the charter move- 
ment also, had underestimated the force 
of the reform impulse, so that in the first 
council, elected in 1925, the anticipated 
situation was reversed. The Charter party 
elected six councilmen, and the Republi- 
can organization—assisted by P.R.— 
elected three of their candidates in spite 
of the Charter landslide. In 1927 the 
Charterites again elected six councilmen 
while the Republicans secured two, and 
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the council membership was completed 
by the choice of one independent who 
soon associated himself with the Republi- 
can group. In 1929 the result was again 
six Charterites and three Republicans. 
From then to the present neither of these 
two parties has ever elected more than 
five nor less than four members of the 
council. In the sixteen elections so far 
held under P.R. the Charterites elected a 
majority of the council in nine, the Re- 
publicans in four and in three (1935, 
1937 and 1939) the two parties were tied 
at four each, with an independent holding 
the balance of power. 

It can be fairly deduced from the num- 
ber of first-choice by 
Charter and Republican candidates in the 
first four elections (1925, 1927, 1929 and 
1931) that if nine councilmen had been 
elected on a plurality basis the Char- 
terites would have won all nine seats. .. . 

P.R. 


nority 


votes received 


has done more than provide mi- 
representation. For sixteen 
tions, over 30 years, the people of Cin- 
cinnati have always had, as a result of 
P.R., a practically available alternative 
to the power. They have not 
had to depend on those hastily 


elec- 


party in 
organized 
revolts to battle a normally dominant 
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machine, which are only occasionally suc- 
cessful but almost always short-lived. 
They have had throughout this whole 
period two permanent electoral organiza- 
tions of almost equal strength, confront- 
ing one another in the arena of municipal 
politics, in other words, the two-party 
system. 

The advantages of a two-party system 
in a democracy are too well known to 
require extensive treatment here. No sub- 
stitute has ever been found for it as a 
means of coalescing public opinion and 
bringing to pass definitive decisions as 
to who shall be entrusted with power. 
The existence of two evenly balanced 
parties is the best possible security for 
the internal health of both. The constant 
presence of a “loyal opposition,” ready, 
willing and able to take over the reins 
of government, provides exactly that kind 
of keen competition which compels the 
“Ins” to put their best foot forward. 
Without a reasonable hope of acceding to 
power the “Outs” quickly degenerate in 
quality and aggressiveness. These are 
truisms of political science and every-day 
experience which are hardly debat- 
oe 


High Grade Councils 


P.R. has not only given Cincinnati a 
two-party system in which the council 
majority is always confronted by a well 
organized opposition party ready and 
willing at the people’s behest to take over 
responsibility for the city government but 
it has produced councils of an extra- 
ordinarily high level of education, ex- 
perience and ability. The authors of this 
report have had a broad acquaintance 
with city councils under various forms of 
government and in many widely separated 
sections of the United States. Dr. Reed, 
in particular, was responsible for that 
portion of the Upson Survey of 1923 re- 
lating to the city council, and so is in 
an excellent position to judge of the 
change in the quality of councilmen indi- 
vidually and collectively which followed 
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the adoption of the reforms of 1924. With 
Mrs. Reed he made a resurvey of Cin- 
cinnati government for the Wilder Foun- 
dation in 1944, with special attention to 
the change in the character of the council. 
The Reeds, moreover, had occasion to re- 
new their acquaintance with Cincinnati 
councilmen in connection with their 1953 
study of Cincinnati’s metropolitan prob- 
lem. Professor Straetz has made a de- 
tailed study of the educational and occu- 
pational backgrounds of councilmen under 
P.R., together with other data, indicat- 
ing the high standing professionally and 
otherwise which a goodly number of them 
have attained. It is our conclusion that 
the Cincinnati city councils for the past 
30 years have compared very favorably 
with the best city councils in the United 
States, and have been consistently far 
above the average... . 

As might be expected from the charac- 
ter and experience of the councilmen 
elected and the keenly competitive two- 
party situation which has prevailed dur- 
ing the past 30 years, the record of ac- 
complishment of the city council has 
been, on the whole, highly satisfactory. 
In the first place, its selection of and re- 
lations with its city managers have been 
such as to create a favorable atmosphere 
in which the manager plan could show its 
best results. For the first 28 years un- 
der the manager plan Cincinnati was 
served by three managers, or an 
average of 9.3 years for each. We can 
say without fear of contradiction that all 
three of them displayed in their work a 
high degree of professional competence. 
The present manager, appointed in 1954, 
is a long-time member of the city man- 
ager profession, who began his career as 
an assistant to Cincinnati's first manager 
and has continued it in several cities in 
various parts of the country... . 

{The report contains an explanation of 
the systems which have been offered in 
substitution for P.R. in the four elections 
on repeal of the latter. That offered at the 
September 30, 1957, referendum provided 
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for the election of nine councilmen at 
large, each voter being entitled to mark 
nine candidates with the letter “X”, 
known in Cincinnati as the 9X system.] 
Aside from the ballot being marked 
by X’s instead of numerals, and some 
simplification of the count, which after 
all are purely procedural differences, the 
essential difference between 9X and P.R. 
is that under the former a clean sweep 
by the party with the most votes is not 
only possible but highly probable, even 
though “most” may be only a plurality 
and not a majority. Cincinnatians have 
some evidence on this point right at hand 
in Hamilton County, where the nine 
members to whom the county is entitled 
in the lower house of the state legislature 
are elected every two years on a general 
ticket. Only in one of the last ten elec- 
tions has anyone but a Republican been 
successful. On that one occasion the op- 
position party managed to elect three of 
its candidates. This should be fair notice 
to everyone that a 9X system can readily 
result in complete domination of the coun- 
cil by the strongest party in the field. 


The nature of the substitute measures, 
alone and without consideration for the 
merits of P.R., should have been all that 
was necessary to justify voting against 
repeal. The substitutes offered would in 
each instance have saddled on Cincinnati 
nominating and election systems con- 
demned in advance by the practically uni- 
versal experience of large American 
cities. To abandoned the known 
quality of P.R. after 30 years of ex- 
perience with it in Cincinnati for any- 
thing so far offered in its place could 
only be described as an act of egregious 
folly. 


have 


Worcester Charter 
Attack Fails 


Failure to secure the necessary 10,200 
signatures to put the question on the 
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ballot terminated the proposal to replace 
the council-manager government of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, (Plan E) with 
a council-weak mayor form (Plan B). 
Election of the city council by propor- 
tional representation is one of the prin- 
cipal features of Worcester’s present city 
government, whereas the proposal would 
have substituted election by single-mem- 
ber wards. 

Only about 2,500 signatures were filed 
by the required date, although the cir- 
culators of the petitions had obtained 
some more which they did not bother to 
file when it appeared their number was 
clearly insufficient. The Worcester Tele- 
gram, in an editorial apppearing June 18, 
observed : 

“With one or two exceptions, nobody 
was willing apparently to be linked pub- 
licly with the movement. Whatever or- 
ganization there was worked in the 
background. The whole thing 
shrouded in mystery. 


was 


“It was not surprising that Worcester 


citizens the whole thing a wide 


berth.” 


gave 


Two Massachusetts Cities 


To Vote on P. R. 


Cambridge and Lowell, Massachusetts, 
will hold referenda in November on a 
proportional repre- 
sentation. Under the Plan E charters of 
these cities, P.R. has been the method 
of electing the city council and the school 
committee. 


proposed repeal of 


In Cambridge sufficient petitions were 
filed under regular state law to place the 
question on the ballot. In Lowell, action 
was taken under a special law passed 
by the 1957 legislature. Lowell voted on 
the same question last year, defeating 
P.R. The courts nullified the 
however, on a technicality. Since an- 
other referendum could not be held for 
two years, special legislation was granted 
to place the question on the ballot this 
year. 


vote, 
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Taxation and Finance 


+ Edited by Keith Willoughby 





1957 State Taxes 
Up 8 Per Cent 


Census Bureau Report Shows 


New Peak of $14.4 Billion 


OTAL tax collections of state govern- 

ments were up 7.9 per cent in the 
1956-57 fiscal year, reaching a new peak 
of over $14.4 billion, according to a study 
of preliminary data recently published by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The figures reported by the bureau are 
adjusted for refunds paid, but include 
taxes levied by the states and distributed 
to localities. Statistics relating to non- 
tax revenues are not yet available. In 
1955-56 these provided a total of $8.8 bil- 
lion, of which $3 billion came from the 
federal government and $2.8 billion from 
insurance trust funds, including unem- 
ployment insurance payments. 

The $1,054 million increase in 1956-57 
was considerably less than in the previous 
year, when taxes were a record $1.8 bil- 
lion, or 15.3 per cent above 1954-55, but 
compared favorably with other recent 
years. The amount of increase in the 
current year is about twice the annual 
average for the eight-year period 1942- 
50, and is about equal to the amounts in 
1947-48 and 1950-51, which had repre- 
sented the highs until last year. 

More than half the increase over 1956 
was accounted for by the $540 million 
rise in sales and gross receipts taxes, but 
the relative importance of this source 
continued its four-year decline, from 
nearly 60 per cent of the total in 1953 
to 57.8 per cent in 1957. Income taxes 
were up 12.6 per cent from 1956 to $2.5 
billion and accounted for 17.7 per cent of 
all taxes, while licenses, the next most 
important category, produced $2.2 billion, 
or 8.1 per cent more than in 1956. The 


three other major classifications listed 
by the bureau—property, death and gift, 
and severence taxes—rose 2.6, 8.8, and 
6.8 per cent, respectively. Together these 
accounted for 8.3 per cent of the total, or 
$1.2 billion. The failure of property taxes 
to rise by even one-third of the aggregate 
rate reflects the continuing relinquish- 
ment of this source to local governments. 
The broad category of sales and gross 
receipts taxes remains the largest single 
source of revenues. Under this classifica- 
tion the bureau includes taxes with a 
general impact on sales or gross receipts, 
and specific taxes on motor fuels, alco- 
holic beverages, tobacco, gross premiums 
of insurance companies, gross earnings of 
public utilities and various minor goods 
and services. gross 
taxes of general incidence produced $3.3 
billion, almost 40 per cent of the $8.3 bil- 
lion total for the general category and 
22.8 per cent of all tax revenues. The 
increasing importance of this source is 
demonstrated by its 8.4 per cent rate of 
increase, which compares with 6.9 per 
cent for all sales and gross receipts taxes 
and 7.9 per cent for all tax revenues. 


Sales or receipts 


Taxes on sales of motor fuels ac- 
counted for 19.6 per cent of all taxes, 
while the other sales and gross receipts 
taxes each produced 4 per cent or less of 
aggregate revenues. The individual in- 
come tax, which includes corporate taxes 
in five states, ranked third, with 10.8 
per cent, followed by motor vehicle and 
operators licenses, at 9.5 per cent, and 
the separate corporate income tax, at 6.8 
per cent. 

The state-by-state analysis shows that 
four states—Delaware, Kansas, Nebraska 
and South Dakota—experienced decreases 
in tax revenues in the 1956-57 fiscal year, 
whereas in 1955-56 there were at least 
small increases in all 48. The sharpest 
decline was in South Dakota where total 
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collections fell 11.8 per cent, from over 
$48 million to less than $43 million. This 
was due partly to lower property tax 
collections but the major factor was the 
termination, on January 1, 1956, of a 
special 1 per cent increase in the state 
sales tax. All categories 
showed varying degrees of increase. 
The largest increase was 
one of $203 million in Pennsylvania, 
where a 3 per cent sales tax that had 
taken effect in March 1956 yielded $110 
million. Virginia’s tax revenues were 
39.5 per cent above those of the previous 
year, but this was due largely to a 1956 


other tax 


amount of 


statute accelerating payments on personal 
and public service corporation 
taxes. This had the effect of producing 
two years’ collections in one fiscal year, 
and was designed to help finance a new 
capital improvement program. 

California ranked first among the states 
in total collections, with $1,637 million, 
followed by New York with $1,440 mil- 
lion, and Pennsylvania with $905 million. 
Lowest tax revenues were those of New 
Hampshire, which collected $33,265,000, 
slightly less than Wyoming, with $33,- 
528,000. 

Per capita collections ranged from a 
high of $145.13 in Nevada to a low of 
$51.86 in New Jersey. In addition to 
Nevada, high-ranking states in this re- 
spect were Washington, $133.08 per 
capita, Louisiana, $124.14 and California, 
$121.88. 

The Census Bureau points out that cau- 
tion must be used in making comparisons 
of tax figures for the states, since they 
vary widely in the scope and degree of 
public economic resources, 
and in the division of responsibility be- 
tween state and local levels for the per- 
various functions. 


income 


services, in 


formance of 


Earnings Tax 


Voted in Denver 
On September 4, the Denver city coun- 
cil approved an earnings tax in the face 
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of charges of unconstitutionality and 
threats of a referendum to repeal the levy 
and a recall movement against Mayor 
Will F. who favored the 
measure. The new tax will be in addition 
to a 1 per cent retail sales tax and a two- 
cents-per-package cigarette tax which al- 


Nicholson, 


ready are imposed by the city. 

The city earnings tax, scheduled to be- 
come effective January 1, 1958, is at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent on the first 
$5,000 of wages and salaries and 1 per 
cent on everything above that amount. 
The state of Colorado also levies an in- 
come tax with rates ranging from 1 per 
cent on taxable income below $1,000 to 
10 per cent of all taxable income above 
$11,000, and a retail sales tax of 2 per 
cent. Cigarettes, however, are not sub- 
ject to a state levy. 


Illinois Adopts 
Equalization Program 


The 1957 Illinois General 
in a three-part packaged program, has 
set up machinery for 
property tax assessments within a coun- 
ty, reports the Taxpayers’ Federation of 
Illinois. Since 1946, the state has equal- 
ized between counties by issuing county 
multipliers. Because townships assess at 
various ratios of so-called 100 per cent 
value, however, a single county multi- 
plier does not cure internal inequities. 
For instance, if the property in town- 
ship A is assessed at 10 per*cent of sale 
value, in township B at 15 per cent, and 
in township C at 20 per cent, a county 
multiplier of four applied to the assess- 
ments of the three townships would not 
bring them up to the same level. 


The first part of the program (S.B. 
446) makes it mandatory for the county 
board of review to equalize assessments 
at the township level in the same manner 
in which the state equalizes at the county 
level. The bill provides that assessments 
of a township may not go up or down 
by more than 25 per cent of the previous 


Assembly, 


equalization of 
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year’s equalized valuation, additions and 
depletions excluded. 

Part two of the program (S.B. 768) 
will strengthen the board of review. The 
two members appointed by the county 
judge must in the future have experience 
or training in real estate values and 
property tax administration. A full-time 
clerk is provided for the board in coun- 
ties over 25,000 population to collect and 
analyze property transfers and property 
appraisals. 

The third part of the program is S.B. 
545, which extends the permissive super- 
visor of assessment law to all counties 
over 150,000 population, except Cook and 
St. Clair. If this office is established, 
the state will pay half the supervisor's 
salary. 

The new program will become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1958. 


Public Works Plans 
Announced by CFA 


The Community Facilities Administra- 
tion announced that the following public 
works planning advances were made dur- 
ing August: 

Dover, New Hampshire, $70,000 for 
the completion of plans to enlarge the 
city sewer system; Ohio State University 
at Columbus, $139,146 for plans for stu- 
dent housing and parking facilities; 
Trinity River Authority of Texas, $215,- 
000 for final plans for sewerage facilities ; 
and Scottsdale, Arizona, and Opa Locka, 
Florida, $618,000 and $35,000, respective- 
ly, both for sewer system plans; 

Also, $72,588 to Compton Union School 
District, Los Angeles County, California, 
for planning of .two high school gym- 
nasiums; $126,000 to Josephine, Texas, 
for a new water system; $75,000 to Fall 
River, Massachusetts, to complete plans 
for stream pollution facilities; $45,000 to 
Jacksonville, Illinois, for improvements to 
the electric power system; and $39,200 to 
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Radford, Virginia, for completion of plans 
for a sewerage treatment plant. 


MFOA Announces Awards 
For Finance Reports 


The Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation has announced the award of 
Certificates of Conformance to Pomona, 
California; Peoria, Illinois; and Laredo, 
Texas. The certificates are given to cities 
whose financial reports meet the rigid 
standards of reporting established by the 
MFOA and the National Committee on 
Governmental Accounting. As of August 
1, 1957, over 900 annual financial reports 
had been examined, with certificates hav- 
ing been awarded to only 59 governmental 
units. Included were three states and ter- 
ritories, three counties, six special dis- 
tricts, and 47 municipalities—ten Cana- 
dian and 37 United States. 


State Veterans’ Bonuses 


Total $2.8 Billion 


A recent publication of the Tax Foun- 
dation reports that from 1946 through 
1956 a total of $2.8 billion was spent by 
the states on bonuses for veterans of 
World War II and the Korean War. 
By January 1, 1957, bonuses for World 
War II veterans had been approved in 
21 states, with fifteen of these also having 
extended payments to Korean veterans. 
Legislation was pending in several of the 
remaining six states to include partici- 
pants of the Korean conflict. 


The foundation’s study, State Bonuses 
for World War II and Korean War 
Veterans, says Vermont instituted the 
first World War II bonus in 1941, with 
a maximum payment of $115. Of the 
twenty states that followed, South 
Dakota, with a top of $650, has offered 
the highest payment. 

Bond proposals for veterans’ bonuses 
were defeated in 1957 in New Jersey, 
Maryland and Missouri. 
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Citizen Action 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





Seminars Discuss 
Boston Area 


Business, Civic Leaders 
Probe Metro Problems 
URING the past three years a unique 
approach has been taken to an at- 
tempt to solve some of the problems of 
the Boston metropolitan area. 
Boston College, with the cooperation 
of a group of business and civic leaders, 
‘seminars” on the 


‘ 


has offered a series of 
fiscal, economic and political problems of 
Boston and its metropolitan community. 
Characterized by the informality of a 
graduate seminar and housed within the 
university, the Boston College seminars 
represent an attempt by citizens from all 
walks of life to understand the problems 
facing their local governments and the 
economies of their communities. 

Four or five seminars are held during 
each year. Among topics recently dis- 
cussed have been reorganization of port 
facilities, unification of transportation 
agencies, local revenue structure and re- 
giona! planning. At the end of each 
year an all-day conference is held dur- 
ing which one broad subject is examined. 
The title of the 1957 conference was 
Improving the Business Climate of 
Massachusetts. 

Seminar policies and the subject matter 
of individual seminars are decided by a 
planning committee comprised of twenty 
business and civic leaders. They meet 
prior to each session and also work with 
speakers in getting the program into 
shape. As the prime mover behind all 
activities the planning committee gives 
generously of its time. Among its mem- 
bers are Carl J. Gilbert, regional vice 
president of the National Municipal 
League and president of the Gillette 


Company; John T. Galvin, director of 
the World Trade Center in Boston; and 
Rev. W. Seavey Joyce, S.J., dean of the 
College of Administration, 
Boston College. 


3usiness 


Dates for the seminars are set early in 
the year. Participants are persons in 
leadership positions in government, in- 
dustry and labor. Aside from the direct 
benefits of discussion, there are intangi- 
ble benefits in having such diverse ele- 
ments of the community meet on a social 
Intensified fraternization has been 
the rule. 


basis. 


Seminars usually occur on Tuesdays. 
On the day of the session registration 
takes place at 3.45. Coffee is available 
and formality is kept to a minimum. The 
session starts promptly at 4 P.M. and 
there are speakers until 5.15 with a short 
break at the end of this formal part of 
the program. 

From 5.15 to 6.30 there is a question 
and discussion period. 6.30 until 
7.15 refreshments are served in an at- 
mosphere conducive to conversation. 
Speakers are on hand and easily acces- 
sible. Immediately following the refresh- 
ment hour dinner is served. 


From 


During his stay the participant is the 
guest of the seminar planning committee 
and the university. The funds to operate 
these sessions are contributed by indi- 
viduals and firms in the community. 

The recent availability of funds from 
the Boston community and The Ford 
Foundation has opened new horizons for 
the program. These funds will be made 
available over a three-year period and 
are to be used to strengthen the seminars 
and finance research on area problems. 
Though the annual budget is modest, it 
is deemed sufficient to reinforce the high 
level of discussion of the past three 
years and to cast light on some knotty 
problems. 
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The seminar program will be strength- 
ened in a number of ways, three of which 
are worth considering here. 


First, prior to or at each seminar a 
summary of information concerning the 
problem to be discussed will be distrib- 
uted. This will provide a description of 
the problem, background information on 
prior attempts at solutions, summaries of 
legislative or other public action con- 
cerning the subject and comparative in- 
formation on the action other communi- 
ties have taken. This might appear to be 
an attempt to make the speeches for the 
speakers. Careful review, however, has 
shown that much time has been wasted 
by the speakers in describing “how we 
got there.” Since the purpose of the 
seminars is to stimulate discussions and 
action toward solving the problems, this 
summary will allow the speaker to con- 
centrate on “where do we go from here.” 

Second, the additional funds will allow 
us to bring in expert help on problems 
where the stimulation of outside views 
appears to be needed or where the sub- 
ject matter is so technical as to require 
simplification by a professional. Such a 
situation might arise, for example, in 
considering the engineering aspects of 
changing the character of waterfront 
areas which are a problem in metropoli- 
tan Boston. It is hoped that this in- 
novation will not remove the home-grown 
appearance of the seminars. It is the 
objective of the planning group to con- 
tinue as a metropolitan town meeting. 


Finally, the grant will make possible a 
long range program of disseminating find- 
ings to a wide audience. Several years 
ago an earlier grant from The Ford 
Foundation made possible an experimen- 
tal series of programs on the local edu- 
cational television channel. The series 
dealt with area problems but was not 
closely tied to the actual discussions of 
the seminars. The current grant will 
allow us to undertake another series of 
programs, to be tied directly to the 
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seminars and will emphasize their atmos- 
phere and the interest of community 
leaders in improving the economic and 
governmental structure of our area. This 
will supplement the excellent newspaper 
coverage of the seminars and will aid in 
stimulating the thought and action which 
is the objective of the program. Negotia- 
tions are under way with a local station 
to present these public service programs. 
In addition, programs which are already 
in operation in local schools and among 
educators can be strengthened and 
expanded. 


Studies Made 


The seminars have been successful in 
obtaining studies of such area problems 
as transportation, planning and metro- 
politan economics. The role of the sem- 
inar has been to encourage such study 
rather than perform the study itself. 
There are certain problems, 
which because of their unpopularity or 
because they do not fall within the fran- 
chise of an existing agency are not likely 
to receive serious attention or study. Yet, 
many of these problems are fundamental 
to the solution of the political, economic 
and fiscal questions which have been the 
subject matter of the seminars. 

Accordingly, criteria have been set up 
for the selection of study areas: 

1. The problem must be one that would 
not normally be studied by any existing 
public or private agency. 

2. The study should be undertaken in 
a spirit of experimentation and should in- 
volve the use of new techniques and ap- 
proaches without fear of failure. 

3. The problem should be specifically 
one of the Boston metropolitan area but 
the study findings or the method of the 
study should contribute to approaches or 
solutions of metropolitan area problems 
generally. 

One area for study might be the 
whole problem of the economics of scale 
in municipal services. An analysis of over 


however, 
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200 recommendations made at seminars 
revealed an underlying questioning on 
the part of participants as to the proper 
size and organization of agencies provid- 
ing governmental services. Yet most dis- 
cussions of this problem have centered 
on the political feasibility of altering 
government structure with assumptions 
concerning the economic value of such 
change. It is often assumed that the 
larger the governmental unit providing 
the services, the cheaper and possibly the 
better the This undocumented 
argument often has been given as the 


service. 


answer to the objectionable features of 
large-scale operations such as reduction 
of local control and individualized service. 

The position of the university in spon- 
soring discussions of controversial prob- 
lems is, of course, full of danger. This 
is particularly true in Massachusetts 
where every is controversial and 
tends to be political as well. This pro- 
gram is not a university program, how- 
ever, but a community program. 

The following is an excerpt from a 
statement of policy concerning the sem- 
inars and serves to describe the position 
of Boston College. 

“Though many of those associated with 
these meetings would like to organize 
movements, press for legislation, or fight 
for issues, sound analysis and the experi- 


issue 


ence of three years have convinced us 
that the role of the university in public 
affairs must be a passive one. We there- 
fore try to provide a forum for the dis- 
cussion of ideas before an interested audi- 
ence. Through the use of our facilities 
and within our limited means, we attempt 
to throw light on public issues and by 
providing the opportunity for discussion 
among the diverse groups in the metro- 
politan community supply an essential in- 
gredient for action. 

“Action on matters of public policy can 
come only from the community but the 
extent to which action is good or bad, 
enlightened or commonplace, depends to 
a considerable degree on the knowledge 
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of the community and its leaders con- 
cerning public and _ alternate 
courses leading to solutions. We hope 
to provide this.” 


issues 


Joserpu F. TurLey 
Boston College 


‘Wanted 1,000 


Active Citizens’ 


Epitor’s Note.—The note below is 
made up of excerpts from an article in 
the September 4, 1957, issue of Citizens 
League News, published by the Citizens 
League of Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County. 

Never have there been the opportuni- 
ties for citizen service that there are in 
Minneapolis and Hennepin County to- 
Gay..... 

The Citizens League is 
play a key role as the only citizen group 
focusing solely on strengthening our lo- 
cal One thousand active 
citizens are needed in the Citizens League 
to enable it to do its part. So the league, 
led by new President John W. Windhorst 
and Chief Marshal of the Search Richard 
Kerker, is organizing 144 posses to can- 
vass the county between September 16 
and October 15 in a great citizen search. 
Every league member is being asked to 
help in some capacity... . 

Search warrants will be issued to each 
one of you 2,624 members about Septem- 
ber 15, directing you to search the list 
of league members attached to the search 
warrant to see if your active citizen 
neighbors—at home, at work, at church 
or at play—are members of the league. 
If they are not on the list, the warrant 
authorizes you as the league’s deputy to 
then and there seek them out in person 
or by phone to tell them how they as 
active citizens can serve their community 
through the Citizens League. 

This search is for “doers not dollars,” 
says Chief Marshal Kerker, and we know 
that the league’s members are doers who 
will make this search succeed. 


destined to 


governments. 
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Get-Out-the-V ote Awards 


One of the major features of the pro- 
gram of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion (11 West 42nd Street, New York) 
is its effort to get people to register and 
vote. Its booklet, How to Get People to 
Register and Vote, is an excellent guide 
for local civic organizations. The founda- 
tion will make awards to organizations, 
companies and community groups which 
do the best job of getting people to parti- 
cipate in the 1957 elections. To receive 
awards consideration, a scrapbook sum- 
marizing activities should be sent to the 
foundation’s Awards Committee post- 
marked not later than November 22. 


New Citizen Organizations 


The Good Government Association of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been reorganized 
as the United Citizens Association, with 
Rev. Newton E. Moats as president. The 
new group will be nonpartisan and non- 
political. It does not plan to sponsor 
candidates for the city council but will 
organize an investigating or appraisal 
committee to report on candidates. 

The Civic Progress Association of 
Wichita, Kansas, was organized by a 
steering committee of eighteen people in 
June of this year. Its purpose is to stimu- 
late citizen participation in Wichita’s 
government. Its aims are set forth as 
follows : 

1. To provide a medium for the collec- 
tion of facts on local affairs and to rec- 
ommend action to put the findings into 
effect ; 

2. To provide a forum through which 
responsible citizens of Wichita can ex- 
press their views and make their influ- 
ence felt; 

3. To focus the attention of elected of- 
ficials and the public on the needs of the 
community at large rather than the needs 
of special interest groups; 

4. To be a permanent “sounding board” 


| October 


by which elected officials can determine 
public sentiment ; 

5. To take the lead in supporting pro- 
gressive actions that will assure the order- 
ly growth and present stability of 
Wichita ; 

6. To aid and encourage qualified men 
to seek public office ; 

7. To show the individual that his 
views are important in bringing about 
good government by working with other 
like-minded citizens and to 
citizens to take a more active, informed 
role in civic affairs; 

8. To maintain high standards in local 
government. 


encourage 


Beautification Awards 


The Miami Beach (Florida) Taxpayers 
Association, through its Parks and Beau- 
tification Committee, will make awards 
to those business firms in the community 
“doing an outstanding job of landscaping 
their premises.” Purpose of the awards 
is to stimulate private business to beau- 
tify unattractive building fronts, parking 
lots, yard areas, etc., “in keeping with the 
high standards of municipal landscaping.” 

Selection of the awardee is 
monthly, with presentation of a certifi- 
cate. The program is part of a long 
range plan for improvement of park and 
recreational facilities and beautification 
announced by the Taxpayers Association. 


made 


Strictly Personal 


Chester J. Morse, director of the De- 
troit Civic League for a number of years 
and its executive secretary since 1947, 
has resigned. The new executive secre- 
tary is William H. O’Brien, formerly 
assistant executive secretary. 

The board of directors of the Hamil- 
ton County (Cincinnati) Good Govern- 
ment League has appointed Hubert M. 
Garriott as its president for the year 
1957-1958. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Edited by Thor Swanson 





Investigate Twin 


Cities’ Problems 
Benton Harbor-St. Joseph 


Area Gets Recommendations 
N ANOTHER of its 

studies occasioned by problems of 
urban growth, the Public Administra- 
tion Service has published Local Gov- 
ernment in the Twin Cities (Chicago, 
1957, 99 pages, $2.00). This study, re- 
quested by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, Michigan, 
reports on those cities and the two town- 
3enton. These 
constitute an 


governmental 


ships of St. Joseph and 


four governmental areas 
important trade and industrial region in 
southwestern Michigan. 

This investigation of the structure and 
purpose of future govern- 


ment in that area was stimulated by fire 


present and 
protection, sewage and water problems 
in the townships and general problems of 
capital investment planning. 

The functions and services provided by 
the four governments are analyzed and 
political and economic characteristics are 
assessed. The two facing each 
other across the St. Joseph River, are 
reported to be handling internal manage- 
Benton 
greatest 
residential industrial The 
development is largely uncontrolled. St. 
Joseph Township's population is composed 


cities, 


ment problems _ successfully. 
experiencing the 


growth. 


Township is 
and 


largely of the financially successful com- 
muters, great increase in 
population or industry there. Both have 
the traditional midwestern township gov- 
operated by part-time 


who wish no 


ernment largely 
personnel. 

The report notes a need for action on 
the problem of urban growth in the sub- 
urban areas—‘“the townships because this 


growth brings a need for services that 


township government cannot adequately 
provide, and yet certainly cannot afford 
to ignore; the cities because these areas 
may exert a direct and crucial influence 
upon their future well-being.” 

The study then considers in turn con- 
solidation or merger, federation or func- 
tional consolidation, special districts or 
authorities, and annexation as alternative 
methods of proceeding, and looks at ex- 
perience in these matters in a number of 
other Michigan areas. 

Specifically, Public 
Service believes that “a program of order- 
ly annexation of fringe areas, based upon 
an established plan for the over-all future 
development of the total area,” offers 
“the actionable and _ satisfactory 
solution.” 

On the basis of a long range annexa- 
tion program, to be systematically ex- 
ecuted as suburban areas develop, St. 
Joseph might move south and west of 
the river; Benton Harbor to the east and 
south. “The cities need to expand their 
borders to secure land for normal growth 
and to prevent the development of un- 
desirable neighborhoods on their fringes 
that ultimately are both costly and damag- 
ing to the cities. The township govern- 
ments should be pleased to release areas 
that they are not equipped to serve and 
that constitute a serious drain upon their 
relatively limited resources.” 


Administration 


most 


Maryland’s Court 
Administration Analyzed 


Judicial Administration in Maryland— 
The Administrative Office of the Courts, 
by Robert G. Dixon, Jr., (Reprint Series 
No. 4, Maryland Law Review, Volume 
XVI, Numbers 2 and 3, pages 93-139, 
185-221) reports on the movement toward 
order in the administration of the courts 
of Maryland. After a survey of the gen- 
eral historical antecedents of the adminis- 
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trative office movement, Professor Dixon 
traces the development which eventually 
led to the Administrative Office Act of 
1955. 

The Maryland legislation’s primary de- 
viation from the American Bar Associa- 
tion model act provides for a director of 
the administrative office appointed by and 
responsible to the chief judge of the Court 
of Appeals. The director possesses gen- 
eral powers, to quote the law, “to submit 
to the chief judge recommendations of 
policies for the improvement of the judi- 
cial system” and to “perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to him by the 
chief judge.” Other important duties in- 
clude the power to gather all types of 
statistical data, to recommend assignment 
of judges, to study the financing of the 
entire judicial system, and to prepare 
budget estimates for the state’s share of 
the cost of the judicial system. 

The report encompasses a survey of the 
infant office’s progress to date and makes 
suggestions for future development, in- 
cluding one for extending its jurisdiction 
downward to include the local courts. 

Professor Dixon concludes that the ad- 
ministrative office has laid the ground- 
work for enduring progress in adminis- 
tration of justice in Maryland. The late 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, in comments 
printed with the study, expressed opti- 
mism for the future of Maryland’s judi- 
cial system because it has demonstrated 
a sense of responsibility for self-improve- 
ment and has provided an administrative 
structure adapted to its needs. 


Catalogue Michigan Technical 
Services for Cities 


A Directory of State Technical Serv- 
ices Available to City and Village Gov- 


ernments in Michigan, by Lynn W. 
Eley and Seymour D. Greenstone, (Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan, Institute 
of Public Administration, 1957, 35 pages) 
joins a number of similar booklets pro- 
duced in other states which can answer 
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officials’ questions about state services 
which are available and where they can 
be secured. 

This Directory categorizes the agencies 
and services provided by the Michigan 
state government under the functional 
headings of general government, public 
safety and defense, public works, munici- 
pal utilities, conservation, recreation and 
community development, and 
health, education and welfare. 


public 


Louisiana Civil Service 
Developments Traced 


Civil Service Development in Loui- 
siana, by L. Vaughan Howard, (New 
Orleans, Tulane University, 1956, 190 
pages, $2.00) is a detailed and competent 
historical study of the movement for 
orderly personnel processes in Louisiana 
state and local government. 

The story begins with the movement 
for police reform and a civil service in 
New Orleans built up during the latter 
part of the 19th century. The monograph 
progresses to the passage and effects of 
the turn-of-the-century civil service legis- 
lation and its treatment at the hands of 
Mayor Martin Behrman and the Choctaw 
Club, followed by a portrayal of the per- 
sonal, whimsical personnel policy of the 
Huey Long era. 

Approximately half of the monograph 
is devoted to the rise of a regularized 
public personnel system from 1940 to the 
present under the leadership of Charles 
E. Dunbar, Jr. This movement culmi- 
nated in 1952 in a 10,000 word self-operat- 
ing constitutional amendment. 


Demonstrate Differences 
in Municipal Expenditures 


Factors Associated with Variations in 
Municipal Expenditure Levels: A Sta- 
tistical Study of California Cities, by 
Stanley Scott and Edward L. Feder, 
(Berkeley, University of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration, 1957, 
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52 pages, $1.50) demonstrates that a sig- 
nificant part of the differences in per 
capita expenditures of municipalities is 
related to variations in measurable eco- 
nomic and demographic characteristics in 
the areas observed. 

Per capita property valuation was 
found to have the closest correlation with 
per capita expenditures in the California 
cities studied. Business activity (meas- 
ured by sales tax figures) and property 
valuation are associated with almost all 
the variations “explained” by the study. 
Small but significant correlations were 
noted with the number of persons per 
occupied dwelling unit and the rate of 
population growth. A slight curvilinear 
relationship was observed with popula- 
tion as such. 

Having obtained reasonably reliable 
estimates of the above, residents of un- 
incorporated communities may make a 
rough forecast of probable government 
cost after incorporation. The authors also 
believe that the study can serve as a basis 
for further comparative investigations 
and refinements of factors associated with 
municipal expenditure levels. 


Wisconsin Legislature 


Portrayed 


The Profile of a Legislature, (Madison, 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library, 
1956, 60 pages) presents a picture of the 


Wisconsin policy body. It focuses pri- 
marily on the character and the work of 
the 1955 legislature, although many of 
the presentations show historical trends. 

There being very little textual material, 
the facts are brought home by graphs, 
charts and statistical tables. A major sec- 
tion of the booklet is devoted to present- 
ing statistics concerning legislation in- 
troduced, enacted, vetoed, amended, re- 
ferred and considered in public hearings. 
Other data concern characteristics of 
legislators and legislative sessions. Analy- 
sis of the material is left to the reader. 


REVIEW 


Representation Studied 
in New York 


Legislative Representation in New 
York State, by David Wells, (New York, 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, Political Department, 1957, 19 
pages) is another in the series of indict- 
ments of the common condition of 
our unrepresentative state legislatures. 
The finger-pointing, extending to the 
New York Congressional districts, is ex- 
ecuted both by statistics and the text 
of the booklet. The author notes, as an 
extreme example of unfair representa- 
tion, that Schuyler County’s 14,066 citi- 
zens have the same representation in the 
assembly as the First Assembly District 
of Syracuse which is populated by 
167,000. Forty per cent of the citizens 
elect enough state senators to constitute a 
majority. 

At the Congressional level, population 
differences are not so striking, but even 
here districts may vary by 100,000 per- 
sons. Further, the publication proclaims 
that the 12th Congressional District in 
Brooklyn boasts the most effective piece 
of gerrymandering in the United States. 


The report lists the grievances and ex- 


‘presses the hope that the people of New 


York, in a possible forthcoming constitu- 
tional convention, will do something 
about it. 


Bureaus Describe 
Forms of City Government 


Two university research bureaus have 
published citizen education booklets ex- 
plaining forms of city government in 
their states. Forms of City Government 
in Kansas, by Doris S. Pierce, (Law- 
rence, University of Kansas, Govern- 
mental Research Center, 1957, 33 pages) 
aims to provide Kansas citizens with the 
basic information about the various gov- 
ernmental forms available to municipali- 
ties. 

(Continued on page 494) 
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State Government 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF DeLAwareE. By Paul Dolan. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1956. xvi, 396 pp. $4.95. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF Iowa. By Russell M. Ross. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1957. xiv, 382 pp. $7.00. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF New Jersey. By Bennett M. 
Rich. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1957. xiv, 415 pp. $7.50. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF Onto. By Francis R. Aumann 
and Harvey Walker. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1956. xiv, 489 pp. 
$5.95. 

Four state governments, two in the 
east, two in the midwest, have been de- 
scribed and assessed in the past year’s 
additions to the American Commonwealth 
Series on state government. Ten volumes 
of the series, under the competent edi- 
torial direction of W. Brooke Graves, 
have now been published. 

Chapter organization of the material 
in the four volumes reviewed here is for 
the most part uniform. The only excep- 
tions from the general format of the 
series are that two works dignify plan- 
ning activities in Iowa and Delaware 
under separate chapter headings; the New 
Jersey work happily emphasizes the state’s 
recent constitutional development and in- 
cludes a separate chapter on defense. 

Certain common substantive problems 
loom large to each of the authors and at 
the fore are those of securing representa- 
tive state legislatures, equitable tax sys- 
tems and rethinking state-local relations 
and local government authority. New 
Jersey’s outstanding unified court system, 
its short and flexible state constitution of 
1947, and substantial improvements in 
state administrative structure, clearly 
analyzed by Professor Rich, are subjects 
worthy of consideration and emulation by 


the other three states. The New Jersey 
administration contrasts sharply with 
those of the others, particularly with the 
tradition of “voluntaryism” in the Dela- 
ware system, resulting in a complex set 
of informal relationships well described 
by Professor Dolan. 

In addition to these concerns, the tra- 
ditional feeling of localism in Delaware, 
the intensely heavy urban growth in the 
states of Ohio and New Jersey, and the 
especially strong resistance to constitu- 
tional change in lIowa’s state govern- 
ment are all shown by the authors to 
test the viability of the American federal 
system. 

ps 
Coroners 


Tue Orrice oF CoRONER IN ALABAMA. 
By Coleman B. Ransone, Jr. University, 
University of Alabama, Bureau of Public 
Administration, 1957. iii, 95 pp. 

This is a careful lineup of the available 
facts as to the condition of the coroner 
service in Alabama, with its elective 
county coroners in nearly all the counties 
except Jefferson (Birmingham), where 
there is a qualified appointive medical ex- 
aminer. 

The office is in low esteem. Most of the 
coroners are paid on a fee basis and there 
is difficulty in recruiting anybody to run 
for the office, with the result that fifteen 
counties get along without a coroner al- 
together. 

Suggestions for tightening up the sys- 
tem follow the Model State Medico-legal 
Investigative System of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, part of which is reprinted 


in the appendix. 
R.S.C. 


States’ Rights 


SovEREIGN STATES. 
3y James Jackson 


THE Notes of a 
Citizen of Virginia. 
Kilpatrick. Chicago, Henry Regnery 
Company, 1957. xi, 347 pp. $5.00. 
This is an interesting, fluent and schol- 


arly narrative of the growth of federal 
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functions at the expense of the states, a 
growth not unforeseen by some of the 
early observers and greatly feared in the 
early decades of the republic. It “revives 
the case for nullification” just before “the 
war between the states” and culminates 
in the current school integration decision 
which obviously inspired the whole re- 
view. 

Southerners in the 1850s did not 
fend slavery, they defended states’ rights ; 
so in this case of integration the question 
of negroes’ constitutional rights is not 
argued but a legal concept of states’ 
rights is put into the center of discussion 
as paramount. 


de- 


Democracy 


Grass Roots. By Roscoe C. Martin. 
University, University of Alabama Press. 
1957. vi, 103 pp. $2.50. 
rural “grass 
roots” government are quite different 
things. A careful look at little govern- 
ment, such as Roscoe C. Martin takes in 
Grass Roots, reveals that it even may 
have become anti-democratic in content 
and effect. It takes courage for anyone 
to say so, however, and no politician in 
his right mind is likely to venture such 


Democracy and local 


blasphemy. 

Dr. Martin warns against permitting 
the champions of grass roots government 
to identify themselves as the only true 
defenders of democracy. Such “cham- 
pions” may be found instead to be de- 
fenders of the status quo. The equating 
of little government and democracy can 
become a device by which the outmoded 
privileges of rural government are de- 
fended through resort to their identifica- 
tion with democratic principles. 

The following quotation provides an 
excellent summary of how this developed: 
“The dilemmas of democracy rest upon 
a folklore which goes back to the time of 
Jefferson. They arise from the persistent 
manipulation of symbols, images and 
myths which have little significant rela- 
the around us. Such 


tion to world 
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symbols provide impetus and give direc- 
tion to progress, they serve important in- 
spirational purposes and in some sense 
they supply balance; but they also inter- 
pose obstacles to adaptation to changing 
conditions and needs. They depart farther 
and farther from reality with the passing 
of time, thus representing the original 
truth less and less perfectly. At the same 
time they tend to command ever greater 
strength and ever wider acceptance, part- 
ly because, since they have little to do 
with reality, no interest can be injured 
by protestation of platitude. In the end 
they become sacrosanct, having lost all 
substantive significance along the way. It 
was by this process that the grass roots 
came to be associated with everything 
good and virtuous in American life.” 

On further examination the author asks 
at what level may one expect government 
to assume a broad, public view with re- 
gard to large issues. The rural com- 
munity level is not the answer, for there 
the issues for the most part are local and 
proper for community decision. “The 
error lies not in encouragement of com- 
munity action but in encouragement of 
community action on matters which are 
of more than community import. Con- 
cerning these, a larger area is required— 
an area appropriate to the issue to be 
resolved. It is only as rural government 
is left behind, therefore, that the broad 
point of view necessary to the resolution 
of general problems can be expected to 
emerge; for the farther government is 
from the grass roots, the broader the 
view it is likely to adopt, the more gen- 
eral its concern, and the less strong its 
marriage to local loyalties. Contrariwise, 
the closer government is to the grass 
roots, the more preoccupied it becomes 
with small concerns, the more engrossed 
in details, the more myopic and the nar- 
rower in view.” 

What needs to be done is to bring big 
government closer to the people, to de- 
velop citizen interest and confidence in 
government of a size necessary to mect 
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the problems of today. There can be no 
escape from big government for there is 
no way to avoid the conditions which 
make big government mandatory. 
T.R.W. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Atomic Energy 

State Action WitH REGARD To 
Atomic Enercy. Report Pursuant to 
Proposal 449 Sponsored by the Atomic 
Power Investigating Commission. Spring- 
field, Illinois Legislative Council, 1956. 
37 pp. 

Boundaries 

A History oF THE BOUNDARIES OF 
ArLInctTon County, Vircinia. Arling- 
ton 1, Office of County Manager, 1957. 
37 pp. 

Civil Service 

Tue Civit Service SysTeEM OF THE 
City or Miami. A _ Survey Report. 
Miami, Florida, Dade County Research 
Foundation, 1957. 13 pp. 


Constitutional Convention 
A ConsTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IN 
New York: FUNDAMENTAL LAW AND 
Basic Pouitics. By Franklin Feldman. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University, 
Cornell Law Quarterly, Spring 1957, 
18 pp. (Reprints available.) 


Elections and Voting 

Group DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES AND 
Votes. A Study of the 1954 Congres- 
sional Election. By Angus Campbell and 
Homer C. Cooper. Ann Arbor, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Institute for Social Re- 
search, Survey Research Center, 1956. 
v, 149 pp. 

Report oF AsseMBLY INTERIM Com- 
MITTEE ON ELECTIONS AND REAPPORTION- 
MENT. ELECTION ProcepuREsS IN CALI- 
FORNIA. Sacramento, California Assem- 
bly, 1957. 46 and 55 pp. respectively. 

Governmental Agencies 


GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES OF THE STATE 
oF Kansas 1861-1956. By Bessie E. 
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Wilder. Lawrence, University of Kansas, 
Governmental Research Center, 1957. 
14 pp. 
Governors 

THe Governors’ CONFERENCE 1957. 
Chicago 37, Council of State Govern- 
ments, State Government, August 1957. 
26 pp. 50 cents. 


Industrial Location 


PRESERVING THE INDUSTRIAL BASE OF 
Detroit. Washington 6, D.C., Urban 
Land Institute, Urban Land, July-August 
1957. 4 pp. $1.00. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL Fiscat Reta- 
TIONS. By William Anderson with the 
assistance of Waite D. Durfee, Jr., and 
Staff. Minneapolis, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1956. vii, 131 pp. $3.00. 

LocaL-StaTE-FEeDERAL Fiscat ReEta- 
TIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. By Walter 
F. Greaney, Jr. Amherst, University of 
Massachusetts, Bureau of Government 
Research, 1957. 24 pp. 

MAIN STREET vs. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Only State-Local Initiative Can Prevent 
Federal Control. New York 17, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 1957. 30 
pp. 25 cents. 

State-LocaL RELATIONS IN MaAssa- 
cHuseEtTtTs. Part 1—Home Rule Possibili- 
ties; Part 2—State Reporting. Amherst, 
University of Massachusetts, Bureau of 
Government Research, 1957. 16 pp. 


Judiciary 

Kentucky Jupicrat Structure. Gov- 
erning Provisions of Constitution and 
Statutes. Frankfort, Kentucky Legisla- 
tive Research Commission, 1957. 112 pp. 

SELECTION OF JupGEs. The Selection of 
District and Supreme Court Judges in 
Kansas, and Consideration of Other 
Methods of Selection, With Particular 
Reference to the “Missouri Plan.” 
Topeka, Kansas Legislative Council, Re- 
search Department, 1956. 31 pp. 
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Legislation 
DIGEST OF 
ACTED and Proposed 
Amendments Submitted to the Electors 
Including Table of Sections Affected. 
Sacramento, California Legislature, 1957. 


Statutes En- 
Constitutional 


SUMMARY 


534 pp. 

SumMary oF 1957 Lecis_ation. Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina, In- 
stitute of Government, 1957. xxiii, 95 pp. 
$2.00. 

Legislative Bodies 
LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS. 
Legislative Council, 


ANNUAL 
Springfield, 
1956. 32 pp. 

COMPENSATION OF 
FREQUENCY OF LEGISLATIVE Sessions. A 
Report to the 55th Legislature. Austin, 
Texas Legislative Council, 1956. Various- 


ly paged. 


Illinois 


LEGISLATORS AND 


Legislative Council 
FINAL REPORT TO THE LEGISLATURE OF 
THE TERRITORY ALASKA. Juneau, 
Alaska Legislative Council, 1956. 136 pp. 
$1.00. 


OF 


Metropolitan Areas 

FiscaL ASPECTS OF METROPOLITAN RE- 
GIONAL DeveELopMENT. By Mabel Walker. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Law Review, February 1957, 16 pp. (Re- 
prints available.) 

THe GOVERNMENT OF METROPOLITAN 
SACRAMENTO.! Chicago 37, Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1957. x, 262 pp. 
$5.00. 

Natural Resources 
AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
IN KANSAS: By 
Grimes. Lawrence, University of Kansas, 
Center, 1957. 


GOVERNMENT 
MINERALS. Marcene 
Governmental Research 
47 pp. 
KANSAS 
FERENCE. 
Lawrence, 


Resources Con- 
By M. K. McKin- 


University of Kansas, 


NATURAL 
\ Report. 
ney. 
Kansas State College, in cooperation with 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 1957. 
56 pp. 


1 See the Review, July 1957, page 362. 
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Organizations 
List oF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN 
THE UNITED IN ALL CITIES OF 
5,000 PopuLATION AND Over. New York 
5, New York Chamber of Commerce, 
1957. 57 pp. $1.00. 


STATES 


Personnel 

\ CoMPARISON OF Frince BENEFITS IN 
City GovERNMENT AND Private EMpLoy- 
MENT IN PHILADELPHIA. Philadelphia 7, 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, 1957. x, 65 
pp. $1.00. 

THE PLACEMENT INTERVIEW. 
E. Hagerty. Chicago 37, Public Person- 
nel Association, 1957. 8 pp. $2.00. 

\ PLATFORM FoR PusLtic WELFARE IN 
TowarD IMPROVING PUBLIC 
WELFARE PERSONNEL. Atlanta 9, Southern 


Regional Education Board, 1957. 23 pp. 


3y Philip 


THE SOUTH: 


Police-Fire Integretion 
AND FIRE 
MICHIGAN. 


INTEGRATION OF POLICE 
Services 1N Port Huron, 
Parts I and II. Lansing 23, Citizens Re- 
search Council of Michigan, 1957. 30 and 
38 pages respectively. Tables. $1.00 each. 

Population 
OF THE 
AND 


ILLUSTRATIVE PROJECTIONS 
PoPpuLATION, BY STATES, 1960, 1965 
1970. Washington 25, D.C., U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, 
August 9, 1957. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


President and Vice President 
Tue AMERICAN Presipency. By Clin- 
ton Rossiter. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1956. 175 pp. $2.95. 
OFFICE OF VICE 
Bibliography. 


PRESIDENT. A 
By Dorothy C. 


3erkeley, University of Cali- 


THE 
Selected 
Tompkins. 
fornia, Bureau of Public Administration, 


1957. 21 pp. 75 cents. 


Shopping Centers 
ASSESSMENT AND APPRAISAL OF SHOP- 
PING Centers. A Selected Series on the 


Subject by Eight Leading Assessing Of- 
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ficers. Chicago 37, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, 1957. 50 pp. $3.00. 

Suoppinc Centers Re-Stupiep. Part 
One—Emerging Patterns; Part Two— 
Practical Experiences. By J. Ross Mc- 
Keever. Washington, D.C., Urban Land 
Institute, 1957. 79 and 166 pp. respective- 
ly. $5.00 each. 


Taxation and Finance 
FINANCIAL PUBLICATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS For Loca GOVERNMENTS IN COLO- 
rapo. By Paul D. Starr. Boulder, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Extension Division, 
Bureau of State and Community Service, 
1957. 32 pp. 

FINANCIAL Report OF MICHIGAN 
County GoveRNMENT. Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1955. 2, Michigan 
Department of Auditor General, 1957. 32 


Lansing 


pp. Tables. 

FINANCING STATE AND LocaL GovVERN- 
MENT IN Fiortpa.! By Wylie Kilpatrick. 
Tallahassee, Florida Citizens Tax Coun- 
cil, 1957. 88 pp. 

Sources OF REVENUE For Texas Mvu- 
NICIPALITIES. A Report to the 55th Legis- 
lature. Austin, Texas Legislative Council, 
December 1956. Variously paged. 

Strate Tax Cottections 1N_ 1957. 
Washington 25, D.C., Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Au- 
gust 25, 1957. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

SuMMARY OF GOVERNMENTAL FINANCES 
1x 1956. Washington 25, D.C., Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
August 23, 1957. 35 pp. 25 cents. 

SuMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE CiTrzENs CoMMISSION ON MUNICI- 
PAL SERVICES AND THE CiTIzENS Com- 
MISSION ON MUNICIPAL ReveNvEs. Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, Director of Finance, 
1956. 20 pp. 


RESEARCHER’S DIGEST 
(Continued from page 489) 


Manager Government in Florida, 
Larsen and William C. 


City 


by William F. 


1 See the Review, June 1957, page 319. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


{ October 


Havard, (Gainesville, University of 
Florida, Public Administration Clearing 
Service, 1957, 20 pages), a revision of 
an earlier and 
analyzes the manager plan as used in 
more than 80 cities in Florida. Sugges- 


publication, describes 


tions are given the citizen on what he 
may expect from the plan, its problems 
and its prospects. 


With Research, Tax Agencies 


The New Haven Taxpayers’ Research 
Council suggests in its August 14 Council 
Comment that the size of the present 33- 
member city council be reduced and that 
the wards be made of more equal size. 
New Haven has the largest number of 
aldermen of any city in its 100,000-250,- 
The populations of 
tricts there are becoming increasingly dis- 


000 category. dis- 
parate with the large amount of physical 
change and population relocation. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Pennsylvania Economy League (Eastern 
Division) has published a fall 1957 list- 
ing of its recent publications, represent- 
ing its studies in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania on governmental organization, fi- 
nance, personnel, schools, transportation. 

The 


reau in its July 31 Bulletin recommends 


soston Municipal Research Bu- 


elimination of the positions of 50 chauf- 


assigned to top-level superinten- 


chief 


feurs 


dents, inspectors and foremen of 


the city of Boston. The report states that 


there are no comparable practices in 
other public agencies of similar scope 


The 


pal Research considers problems in lo- 


Schenectady Bureau of Munici- 
cating and building a county courthouse 
in the July and August issues of WVhat's 
New on the Civic Scene? 


Strictly Personal 


Robert H. Fust, assistant executive 
director of the New Jersey State League 
named 


that 


of Municipalities, has been 


executive director and treasurer of 


organization. 

















W. B. Munro: 1875-1957 


William 
pioneer political scientist, who for many 
National Mu- 
nicipal League, died September 4 at his 
the 
Munro was associated 
1924 to 
Institute 


jennett Munro, prominent 


years was active in the 


home in Pasadena, California, at 
age of 82. Dr. 
with Harvard University from 
1929 and with the California 
of Technology from the latter year io 


He be- 


came emeritus pro- 


his death. 


fessor and_ treas- 







urer of the institute 


= 


in 1945. He was a 
former _ president 
of the American 


Political Science 
Association and of 
the American As- 
sociation of Uni- 
versity Professors. He was author of 26 
His text- 
books. long standard in American col- 


Ww. B. Munro 


books and numerous articles. 


leges. were translated around the world. 
Like other leading students of govern- 
ment, he was not content to practice his 
profession only within academic halls. 
He was editorial writer of the Boston 
Herald for 
chairman of the Commission on Infor- 
mation and Data for the 1917 Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention. 


fourteen vears and was 


Early in his career he was drawn into 
active participation in the National Mu- 
of his 


indicates the 


nicipal League. A brief review 


service to the League 
breadth of his interests and his sense of 
The first of his 
appearances at its conferences 
1905. 
member of the Committee on Coordina- 


citizen responsibility. 
many 
came in when he was made a 
tion of University and Collegiate In- 


struction of Municipal Government. 
This committee, which worked to expand 


interest in the teaching of local govern- 
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ment and related subjects, was headed 
by Dr. Munro for more than a decade. 
In 1911 he 
League’s Committee on Operation of 
1912 a 
member of the Committee on Police, in 
1917 a member of the League Survey 
Committee, the Committee on Uniform 


was a member of the 


Commission Government. in 


City Reports, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations to Cities. 
Dr. Munro 


original committee responsible for the 


was a member of the 
most influential of League publications, 
the Model City Charter, and of the suc- 
ceeding committees through five re- 
visions. 

Dr. Munro 
president of the League at the time of 
his death. He had elected 


president of the organization in 1924, 


was an honorary vice 


been vice 


and was first elected to the Council in 
1910 
The impetus he built up for construc- 


almost half a century ago. 


tive civic action and broad understand- 
ing of government during his lifetime 
will continue through his writings, his 
students, his professional colleagues and 
in the citizen with which he 


oT s 
group 


labored. 


New Tasks for Dodds 


Harold W. Dodds, president emeritus 
of Princeton University and life member 
of the League’s Council has been named 
to an 80-member committee on United 
States and Canadian economic prob- 
Dr. Dodds also was elected re- 
cently a trustee of the United States 


Trust Company of New York. 


lems. 


Elected by City Club 


Edmund B. Shea. 


League’s Council, recently was elected 


member of the 


first vice president of the Milwaukee 
City 


Club. 





Robert R. Tucker 


Frederick L. Bird 


Conference to See Films 


(Continued from page 441) 


Collins of Florida will be dinner speak- 
ers. Ohio’s Governor C. William O'Neill 
will speak at the opening luncheon on 
November 18. Mayor Raymond R. 
Tucker of St. Louis will speak at the 
November 19 and Howard 
Pyle, former governor of Arizona, now 
administrative assistant to the president, 
at the closing luncheon November 20. 

Luther Gulick, president of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, will key- 
note a general session on metropolitan 
problems. Frederick L. Bird, fiscal con- 
sultant, will speak at a session on finan- 
cial aid to cities. 


luncheon 


Other speakers and participants, in 
addition to those listed in the September 
Review, will include: 

Mrs. John G. Lee, president, League 
of Women Voters of U.S.; Oxie Reich- 
ler, editor, Yonkers (New York) 
Herald Statesman; Charles F. Spencer, 
president, East Central State College of 
Oklahoma; Henry Fagin, Regional Plan 
Association of New York: John C. Bol- 
lens, Metropolitan St. Louis Survey: 
Donald M. Oakes, city manager, Grand 
Rapids; Joseph Courtney, town man- 
ager, Wilmington, Massachusetts; Dean 
E. McHenry, University of California 
at Los Angeles; Charles R. Diebold, 
Buffalo and Erie County Planning As- 
sociation: George Duggar, University 
of California, Berkeley; Mrs. Thomas J. 
Beasley, Jr.. League of Women Voters 
Glen R. Peterson, 
Virginia. Nonparti- 


Charles A. McCoy, 


of Indianapolis: 
Clarksburg, West 
san Association: 
Temple University. 


Cecil Morgan 


Luther Gulick 


Ralph Conant Joins 
League’s Staff 


Ralph W. Conant, specialist in metro- 
politan problems at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, joined the National Municipal 
League’s staff in September. 

Mr. Conant was director of research 
for Greater Muskegon’s Public Study 
Committee on 
Consolidation and 
previously had en- 
gaged in research 
for the Flint Area 
Study, in addition 
to serving as an in- 
structor at Michi- 
gan State. 

Mr. Conant did 
his undergraduate 
work at the University of Vermont and 
received his master’s degree from the 


Ralph W. Conant 


University of Chicago. 


Seminars 
(Continued from page 442) 
University: York Willbern, 


University: Coleman Woodbury, Uni- 


Indiana 


versity of Wisconsin. 

League President Cecil Morgan and 
the following members of the League's 
Alfred Willoughby, 
Richard S. Childs, 


committee: John 


staff participated: 
executive director: 
chairman, executive 
E. Bebout. assistant director on 
who presided at the sessions; William 
N. Cassella, Jr.. senior associate; Troy 
R. Westmeyer. senior associate, who is 
executive officer for the constitutional 
studies project: Ralph Conant, staff as- 


leave. 


sociate: and Thor Swanson. staff fellow. 
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C. William O'Neill 


inning a 
i as a < ymprehens ' 
tuick” educatior 
wspects of 
| pro P ‘ Or ¢ 
United States. 
io 
if experts 
ounties, especial 
ireas, will continue 
functi 
spens ble t 
iS} isabDi 
-_ 
ibraries 


with governmen 


Order fr« 


National Municipal Leacue 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


17 E. 68th Street, New York 21. N. Y. 

















Tools for Achieving 
Better Government! 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Model Laws 


, ax 
jel State and Reg al Pia 
jel State Civil Service Law 
Model State Constitution, 72 pages 
Model State Medico-iega! Investig 


Model Voter Registration Syste 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


~Patchwork « ards, 2 


Guide to ¢ 

Mar ager Plan 

The Metroy at ) ( 
Guthrie § irkhead reprir 
View), 12 pages (1953 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjan 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review), 32 

Proportional Representation—lIllustr 

Proportional Representati Key t 
Ir.. 177 pages (194 

Save Our Cities, by Joseph E 
MUNICIPAL REVIEW 32 


_ 


Discou n Que 


T . * e 
National Municipal League 
Cari H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. ¥ 











